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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Most Englishmen arc inclined to interest 
themselves in foreign poliUcs, and to regard 
sniTomiding states with more or less of na- 
tional suspicion. The popular bugbear of this 
country for some years past has been Rueeia; 
although the distrust and alarm which that 
vast empire has excited, might, perha,p8, with 
fiill as much reason, liave been directed to 
quarters not so far from home. 



\J PREFACE, 

The following papers are by anonymous 
writers; and are to be found in a Sujj- 
plement to the well-known Converaationa- 
LexieoDj iatitled " Conversations-Lexicon der 

Gegenwart." 

The Translator b not aware of any 
work wluch presents so distinct, intelligible, 
and comprehensive a review of the internal 
affiurs of Kus^a; and it seems to him ad- 
visable, that his countrymen should acquire 
some more accurate acquaintance than they 
are now possessed of, with this great mass of 
ot^anized, or mechanized, hiunanity — ^that if 
the dangers with which it is supposed tl 
threaten England be real, we may be the 
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better prepared to obviate theni; and, if 
othem'iee, we may feel authorized to dismiss, 
or moderate, our apprebeneionB. The con- 
oentrated power of a miUtary goverment, 
which can bring to bear, throtigh the im- 
pulse of a single will, not impeded or de- 
terred by the slightest domestic opposition, 
all the resources of ao immense territory, 
and au almost imimnerable population, a- 
gainst one or more of its neighbours, for the 
accomixlistuuent of any aggressive purpose — 
which can conceal ite projects, and watch its 
opportunities of action — ^must be conradered, 
in the common course of things, a fair object 
of jealousy to other states, and of dislike to 
most free nations. 
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The wealth, intelligence, individual enter- 
prise, and collective force of England, when 
once brought into activity, and aimed with 
cordial and united vigour at any definite 
end, are immeasurably superior to those of 
the Muscovite Leviathan. But, on the other 
hand, the manifold practical obstructions, in- 
separable from that one paramount blessing 
of representative government which has for 
ages been naturalized amongst us, may af- 
ford to any absolute prince engaged in war- 
fare with Great Britain, advantages of se- 
crecy, steadiness, and tenacity, in the pro- 
secution of hie schemes of political aggran- 
dizement, which a free and sturdy race of 
men, (every individual of whom enjoys for 



Iiifi birthright the privilege of embarrasaing 
the government by the unchecked expres- 
fflon of feelings most adverse to its policy), 
cannot always Buccessfiilly encounter. 

A Kussian must pay his taxes without 
murmuring, and the Imperial Crown has 
every man's person and property at its own 
diflposal; whereas, when the Englishman 
be^ns to feel himself pinched severely by 
progressive taxation, he simply votes against 
any ^ven estimate ; the sinews of war are 
cut away by the roots; and war measures 
are crippled, or peace is forced upon the 
government, at the moat inconvenient and 
injurious hour. Aa a general proposition. 
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therefore, the more popular the civil in- 
Btitutioiis of a state, the lesa must be the 
confidence of its niinistcra in their prospect 
of being permitted to cany on a prolonged 
contest to a successful issue ; and the greater, 
in that one respect, the advantage of a mili- 
tary despotism over a constitutional monarchy 
of balanced, and sometimes conflicting, powers. 
The fears entertained of Russia by English 
politicians have, probably, arisen from some 
such reflections as tiie above. 

But even in material resources, to say no- 
thing of the moral, England has, TCithin the 
last forty years, made acquisitions not much 
inferior to those of Russia. Her Indian 
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Empire has been, in a manner, created 
irithin that brief period of national history. 
Her colonial poesessions and transmarine 
stations of military and naval defence, have 
been quadrupled — witness the enlarged ap- 
propriations of territory in New Holland — 
Ceylon — the Mauritius — the Cape — Malta — 
the Ionian Islant^ — and, even at this hour, 
the Settlement of New Zealand. Her 
fleets and arniieB have, within the last 
twelvemonth, shewn themselves as efficient 



There is, at the same IJme, one ele- 
ment of active force which would be re- 
quisite towards placing Great Britain on a 



perfect level with the empire of Nicolas 
the First, but which is manifeatly unattain- 
able; and if otherwise, would be too dearly 
bought: viz. to unite the physical resources 
of our widely-scattered subject-nations — 
islands — and colonieB — and bend them to 
obey, systematically and mechanically, for a 
long course of years, the traditional policy 
of some great minister or monarch, left aa 
a precious inheritance to his successors, and 
cherished as the Palladium of the Empire. 
This, our varied and popular institutions wUl 
never render possible; and long may they 
reast the change! It thence, however, be- 
comes the more desirable, that we should 
obtain by every means within our reach the 
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nioBt exact knowledge of the statistics, iu- 
ternal regulations, Iiabits, maxims, and real 
policj, the strength and weiJcness, the genius 
aqd character of a State, with regard to 
which public opinion in this country has 
been so anxiously busied — bo little divided ; 
but, perhaps, it may hcreafi«r be acknow- 
ledged, 80 very considerably led astray. 

To contribute his humble share towards 
such a purpose, the TrausUtor has employed a 
portion of his leave of absence upon the 
following pages, fiithfully, however hastily, 
rendered into English, from an able work, 
wluch for fulness, clearness, and apparent 
acciu^cy of information, not elsewhere, bo 
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far as he believes, accessible, deserves the 
attention of all readers who take a serious 
interest in the relations between Great 
Britain and the Russian Empire. 

A. C. S. 



CLARISFORD, KZLLALOE, 

Feb. 15, 1841. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Introductory Remarks — Backwardness of Russia in entering 
on a Career of Improvement — General Observations on 
the State of the Monarchy — PaulL — Peter the Great — 
Nicolas, 

Under every point of view Russia has been 
the last of European nations to enter on a ca- 
reer of improvement She has been obliged 
to rush through, or to skip over, many de- 
grees of cultivation, in order to march in the 
same line with her rivals. The wandering 
Sclavonic, Finnish, and German tribes, in the 
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boundless plains of Eaftem Europe, uncea- 
singly atnaggling to conquer and oppress, 
were formed into tlie nucleus of a baronial 
and feudal society by the superior power of 
their military leaders (Boyars) and great laud- 
owners (Knaese); but neither time nor cir- 
cumstances allowed any further civilizalion. 
No separation into claascs took place, so that' 
three or four estates might counteract on^' 
anotlier, and maint^ an equal balance of 
political power, as was the case among the 
Roman and Teutonic races. Russia had still 
at this time a very weak Burgher class, and 
the municipal element had hardly manifested 
itaelf. For this reason there arose no monar- 
chy based on estates, such as preceded the 
absolute monarchies of the rest of Europe 
which in turn paved the way for representa- 
tive constitutions. Here the nation was almost 
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entirely composed of bondBmen, of noble land- 
lords, and of one Autocrat entlu-oncd far 
above his widcly-Bpreiwi subjects, and ruling 
tliem with an unlimited sway. His mighty 
power could indeed be arrested and hemmed 
m .by the rough violence of rebellion, but only 
for the time. The State might be compared 
to a pyramid, reared by some unskilful archi- 
tect ; the foundation was broad enough, but he 
had forgotten the granite courses receding tier 
ilboTe tier, while the sharp-pointed sununit 
run up to a disproportionate height. 
formed the frontier line between 
£uropean monarchies and Asiatic despotisms ; 
Hud BE in tlie latter, so in this empire, even 
tiU very recently, revolufionB in the palace, 
and uncertainty in the succession to the 
titrone, have continually occurred, sithough 
each ruler in his turn exercised the most 
b2 
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unlimited power. Paul L, in 1797, was the 
author of an edict which first settled the suc- 
cession, introduced the law of primogeniture, 
and gave the preference to male heirs over 
females. So that even in appropriating this 
prime distinction between Monarchy and De- 
spotism, Kussia remained far behmd the gene- 
ral European movement. The ascendancy 
of European civilization had been sufficiently 
impressed on the sagacious mind of Peter the 
Great by his neighbourhood with Poland, 
more open as that country lay to Western 
tendencies, and by his conflicts with Sweden, 
the prototype of German national existence. 
StUl more distinguished for fiilness of char- 
acter than for force of intellect, he sought 
to guide his people with a master hand 
towards this object, and to hasten the tardy 
pace of centuries. But the moral reform- 
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ation of a country must always be accom- 
plished by slow degrees. He waa only able 
to stamp his natiou witt the external maa'ks 
of ravilization — to shape it as a tool of Euro- 
pe^i fashion, fit for the grasp of an Autocrat. 
What seemed the obstacles to this were soon 

I got lid of: the mutinous bands of Strelitzes, 
I well as the rival empire of the Clergy, 

I By incorporating the spiritual with the tem- 
poral power, the Altar became more uncondi- 

I tionally subservient to tJie Throne in Russia 

I than in any other Christian-European State. 
Thus Peter realised in the most perfect man- 
r lax idea of unlimited and indivisible mo- 

1 narchy. Contemporaneous with Loius XIV. 

f he could also say, " The State I that am I :" 
but the substance and form of popular exist- 
e were widely different in the Ea.*t and 

I "West of Europe. 
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In order to make tlie unwieldy mass mai* 
nageable and docile, it was neceasary to stii^ 
divide it. But Peter's claseiiication was not 
so much an organized distinction of parts aa a 
mechanical separation of them. His ofBcial 
hierarchy with its strict gradatione, the higher 
steps of which conferred personal and here- 
ditary nobility, was only a means of 
the monarchical power, for every promotdon 
rested on the will of the Autocrat ; and the 
hereditary nobility which was aiming at inde^ 
pendcnce, was weakened in two ways: partly 
by absorbing many of its members in o£B(ubI 
situations, and partly by extending its privi- 
leges to many subordinate government offi- 
cers, who, in thdr civic existence, are the mere 
creatures of the monarch. The class of Bur- 
ghers was likewise divided, but according to 
an entirely accidental and superficial scale, 
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viz. by the amount of fortime. The true 
intention of these institutioiiB, however, ap- 
peared pUin enough in fixing the civil po- 
eiticMi by railitary rank. Aa China is a 
lettered polity, bo Ruaaia became a polity of 
military-clerico mandarines. The whole na^ 
lion may be considered as a great encamped 
ajmy, told off by divisions in an unchange- 
able order, with a commander-in-chief at the 
head, to whom the mighty multitude yield 
a blind obedience. By extending the system 
of ranks founded by Peter tlie Great, and 
introducing a new one, in 1832, throughout 
the Burgher class, the Emperor Nicolas has 
riiewn how much he is bent upon holding 
fast the idea of a military monarchy. But 
as Russia from her institutions, and with 
her Greek Chiu'ch, renuuned isolated both 
from Western Europe and from Asia, it be- 
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came the leading principle of her home policy, 
since tJie days of Peter, to borrow for her use j 
the intelligence of other lands, and to graft it j 
on the various branchcB of her administration, 
80 as to render more useful both the material 
and intellectual resources of the nation. This I 
dispoaition to create a band of foreign, and I 
therefore dependent official dignitaries, by J 
whom the temporary re-actions of obslinatft. I 
Ruasianism would be unfelt, continued to be j 
acted on until towards the end of Alex- 
ander's reign. 



In the contest with France under Napo- 
leon, the national spirit and pride of Kussia 
were aroused; while at the same time a. J 
feeling of independence was plainly mani- 
fested by the other people of Europe, who'l 
had been all deeply wounded in the tsnderesbi I 
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I points of their national peculiarities. Then 
I began for the absolute Czar his difficulties 
[ in governing the constitutional kingdom of 
I Poland; while the democratic spirit which had 
convulsed Western Europe, and threatened 
the existence of absolute monarchies, waa 
1 distilled through minute channels into the 
I heart of the Russian Empire. Thus was the 
I policy of the Emperor reduced to a mere 
[■ exclusive fostering of pure Russianism, and 
k to an adoption of the drill-serjeant system. 
L Even Poland was governed by these means ; 
I for while the Emperor charged the Diet at 
I Warsaw with factious and obstinate opposi- 
[ lion, they met him with the complaint, that 
r he had trampled on their constitution. Nico- 
[ las mounted his throne with bloody footsteps. 
I In the midst of his capital be bad to suppress 
f an insurrection directed against himself per- 
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sonally, and the leaders of which, having 
imbibed the ideas of Western Europe, bad 
forgotten their national hatred, to form an 
alliance with the Poliah conspirators. He had 
to encounter a second revolution in Poland, 
which unexpectedly crossed him in the midst 
of his far-sighted plans, and threatened to 
break up his gigantic empire. Embittered 
by these miafortunea, which, from his point of 
view, seemed the effects of insolent presump- 
tion, he pursued with double resolution tha 
impulses given by Alexander, This was 
shewn in hia internal policy^ by a more ri- 
gorous exclusion of all foreign tendencies, and 
by endeavouring to nationalize whatever he- 
terogeneous elements still remiuned within 1 
the wido boundaries of his domiuions. The 
Grerman names began to disappear from the 
army. It was definitively ordered, that, afier 
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1840, no foreigner aliould be either captain 
or mate of a Russian mcrchant-vesaeJ. Tliis 
encouragement of nationality did not indeed 
go the length of despising all foreign aid 
and foreign int«llect, where they might con- 
duce to the expan^n of the mat^riid and 
moral energies of the people; but the fo- 
reigners employed were required to submit 
themselves more than formerly to Russian 
habita; and intercourse with other countries 
was much obstructed, where it was notneces- 
aary for the attainment of some obvious ad- 
vantage. Tha^his was the case is seen from 
the cnaotment ofnew laws and prohibitions, 
nod aUo from the more strict enforcement of 
the old ones. Accordingly, permission to 
reside abroad was readily granted to mer- 
I chants and to pupils of the academies, or to 
I engineer officers, wliile the immigration of 
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foreign artisanB, who were indispenaabie, was 
greatly favoured ; on the other liand, the em- 
ployment of foreign masters, or govemeseea, 
wa^ prevented as much aa posaible, and the 
nobility were not permitted to remain abroad 
more than five years, and then only by ex- 
preee leave from the Emperor. This last 
order shews a good deal of political foresight; 
for, as far as one can judge, it is the nobility 
who are likely, from their circumstances, tO' 
form the first organized opposition. This ifl. 
particularly true of the nobles serving in the 
army, who would feel more acutely their bril- 
liant slavery, from the notion of personal inde-' 
pendence wliich is inspired by arms, and who 
could more freely expatiate on their viewa 
and objects in tlie confidential circle of their. 
comrades. 
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Perhaps to Bussian statesmen, the pro- 
tracted war in Circassia may seem a conve- 
nient safety-valve for these turbulent spirits. 
A new regulation for 1840 shews how long 
a reach the Emperor has over his subjects 
residing abroad; for by it one of the mem- 
bers of the embassy at Bome is appointed a 
sort of Inspector over the Russian artists 
studying there. 



CHAPTER IL 



The modem internal History of Ruseia-- Continual Jour- 
neyings of the Monarch — Reprimand and Dismissal of 
Officers— Peculation qf official Persons— Speech of Ni- 
colas to the Deputies of Warsaw—His Attention to Lord 
Durham, the English Ambassador— His second Visit to 
Warsaw — Accidents on his Journeys — Burning of the 
Winter Palace — Building of a new one, 8fc. 

Let us now consider the recent internal 
history of Russia, and obsei^e her long and 
firm steps upon the path which she has 
deliberately marked out. 

When the Emperor Nicolas came to the 
throne^ he brought with him a strong will, 
and a mind full of activity. As far as pos- 
sible, he has maintained himself the Autocrat 
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of this enormoua empire. Driven by the ne- 
ceaeity of seeing things with his own eyes, he 
q>enda a great portion of hia time on the 
I wing, in rapid joumeya through the Pro- 
I Tincee. This mobility seems to be character- 
[ ifitic, not indeed of Nicolas alone, but of the 
I nature of hie goTermncnt, which places it in 
I pronainent opposition to the cahnness with 
I which the heade of constitutional monarchies 
1 repOBe in their seats of government. In these 
I latter countries, the will and the might of a 
■ national mind is developed in a thousand 
I jIbrmB of usefulness and beauty, itself giving 
I die rules and the true direction for the march 
I of the commonwealth ; but in the Russian 
I empire, where the wants and wishes of a 
I w^ole people are shut up in the breast of one 
I, he must himself be present to rouse this 
I moral corpse into a convulsive movement. 



which hia fancy may mistake for vitality. In 
truth, this personal inspection of an empire is 
but a paltry substitute for the watchfiil control 
of an unshackled press, for the all-pervading 
preaence of an enlightened public opinion; 
wherefore, in his last joumcyB, the Emperor 
has frequently shewn displeasure at the 
conduct of his officers, and found occasion to 
reprehend and praiish them. When the 
army of Bessarabia was reviewed at WosS' 
neaensk in 1837, many crimes were dis- 
covered, which led to a great change among 
the guilty persons. Two Major-Generals 
were dismissed on the accusation of plan- 
ning an insurrection; and even Lieutenant- 
General Muraview, a commandant, and aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor. In the same year, 
he discovered much embezzlement and op- 
pression in Greor^a and Gxusia; m Baku 
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the irritated people had refused to pay the 
taxes. Governor-General von liosen got a 
hint to send in his resignation ; hia son-in- 
law, Dadianow, was cashiered for neglecting 
hie regiment and sacrificing it, by peculation, to 
hie own profit. Lieutenant-General Golowin 
eucceeded Kosen; and a temporary Council of 
Government was named fijr the Trans-Cau- 
casian provinces, in 1838: it sat at Tiflis, and 
investigated the disorders in every part oi' 
the administration. Similar measures became 
necessary in other places. But the change 
f of persons and of policy did not always cure 
the disease : the proverb, " God is too high, 
r and the Czar too distant)" was still found 
I true. In Kussia, as is more or ieas the case 
I in all absolute governments] the officials arc 
V venal, insolent, and arbitrary. Venality in 
I, partdcular is ^moat a necessary evil, where 
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the surface is large and the populftHon thin 
and naedy, as the officials must be numerouB 
in pi-oportion to the extent of a country, while 
they will, of course, be but ill remunerated 
for their services. Neither the habit of blind 
obedience, nor attachment to the Emperor 
and the Empire, nor even their own na^ 
tional pride, have been sufficient to banish 
this vice, which has been tlie evil genius of 
Russia, and has often annihilated the effect 
of her exertions in moments of the most 
imminent peril. 

In 1835, when the Polish RebelUon wm 
over, the Emperor made his first appearance 
in humbled Warsaw, on his return from a 
diplomatic Congress at Teplitz; his aspect 
resembled some ominous meteor, that foretold 
no aerene future. "If you obstinately persist 
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in your dreams of a separate nationality, of 
Polish independence, and such chimeras," said 
Nicolas to the Deputies of the city on the 16th 
October, "you will only prepare your own 
destruction." I have built a citadel * here ; 
and I declare to you, that on the first disturb- 
ance, I will level your city with the ground." 
These words express the reeentment of a 
ruler whose prerogative had been deeply 
outraged. And yet but a few decades have 
elapsed unce the country was first divided 1 
Thus vanished the independence of Poland, 
which was guaranteed by the CongrcBS of 
Vienna; and the Russian guns were an ex- 

* Id tliBt citadd, which «eis bnitt with a Tarced Polish 
loon, there was uncovered, on the 1st December, 1839, a 
cast-iroD oheligk, erected to the memory of Alexander, which 
tiOTB as an inscription,— " Aleiander the First, Conqueror 
and Beoefactor of the Poles!" 
c2 



preseive answer to the liberal flouriehes of 
French and Englieli orators. After making 
this remarkable speech, which struck 
Europe with amazement, and perhaps was 
designedly published, the Emperor pursued 
his journey, to inspect the military colonies. 
He received the English ambassador. Lord 
Durham, in the most friendly manner at Kiew, 
and so gained upon him by his winning 
manners, that the radical Lord declared on 
his return to England, on the 1st March, 
1838, in a speech at a public meeting, " that 
he had not been able to discover a trace (rf 
hostihty to England in the sentiments of the 
Emperor Nicolas." 

Every following year found the Empe; 
reviewing his troops and examining the pub- 
lic establishments, either in the home provin- 
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I ceSj or in tlie south or west of liia Empire. 
He was at Odessa, in tbe autumn of 1837, 
where the plague broke out on the 2nd No- 
I vember, ahorUy after his departure. Strong 
I measures were ordered to check its progress ; 
I and although they were not strictly enforced, 
I the town was re-opened for commerce on the 
I Vth January, 1838. From Odessa the mo- 
I oarch proceeded to Sebastopol, and thence to 
I the Circassian coast and over the Caucasus, 
I into the heart of Geor^a and Grusia, to 
I TKflis and ErLvan, where he received the 
compliments of a Persian embassy, on the 
I I7th October, 1837. In the spring of 1838, 
I- during the devastating floods, which also did 
I much injury in some of the southern pro- 
L vinces, the Emperor again visited wretched 
l-Poland. On hia second journey to Grer- 
tny, at midnight (29th June, 1838), he 
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drove into Warsaw, The town was iUmmna- 
tfid with lamps, which the anxious authorities 
had ordered to be placed in every window, un- 
der a penalty of thirty guldens (about 21 10s.) 
He was pleased with the progress in an in- 
stitution for Grovemeasee, where he himself 
directed the examinationa of the girls in the 
Kussian language and history. At Modljn he 
found a fortress completed, which he thought 
would insure for the future the Ku^ianism of 
Poland. To practise his troops, he made 
them exhibit a mock-Btorming of the citadel, 
and gave the citizens of Warsaw an imt^ of 
the destruction which could be from thence 
inilicted on their city. He hoped, by ex- 
tending his journeys beyond his own fron- 
tiers, to assist with his presence the exertions 
of Russian diplomacy ; to increase by hie ge- 
nerosity the number of his grateful adherents, 
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imd to revive old friendships, or eetablisb new 
ones, bj his magnificence, and by the influence 
of hia captivating i 



During his two visits to Germany, like an- 
other Napoleon, he collected around him some 
branches of the Imperial Family, and nume- 
rous Dukes and Frincett ; and repaid their 
courtesy by visiting several of tlie German 
eourts. To shew hia sense of the friendly re- 
iCeptioc he met with at Berlin and from his 
royal fathcivin-law, he sent a battery ol' twelve 
pounders, with Hussian gunners, an a present 
mitable to Prussian taste. Diplomatic con- 
sultations were not wanting to diversify the 
brilliant succession of courtly and military 
festivalB at Teplitz, for they were attended 
by the Russian ambassadors from Vienna, 
Paris, and some other places ; and the Mini- 
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aters for Foreign Affijra of HuesUi, Austria, 
and Prussia, were assembled there togetker. 

On bis first return from Berlin to Petere- 
burg the Emperor had eurpriaed old T^ing 
.Tohn of Sweden, by visiting him at Stock- 
holm. The Czar paid his reepecta to the 
son of the French Revolution. At that time 
there was a report that Sweden was becoming 
more favourable to Eussian policy, and th'H 
Was borne out by a renewal of the commer- 
cial treaty between the two states. In the 
year 1840 the Emperor attended the death- 
bed of his father-in-law, the King of Prussia. 

Many people thought that these rapid jour- 
neys were intended not more to surprise 
others than to avoid being surprised himeeH^ 
At least in 1837, rumours were rife iu Paris 



I London of a regicide conapiracyj and 
that Polish emigrants were endeavouring to 
«nuggle themselves into Russia and Poland, 
r the purpose of executing sueh a acheme. 
Indeed, at the time of the camp at Ka- 
Jisch, similar groundless reports were current; 
in epite of which, Nicolas shewed himself 
more openly to the people of Warsaw, whose 
Uood he had spilt so freely, than Louis 
Philippe dared to do in Paris, where the revo- 
lution had called him to the throne. If, how- 
ever, history has not to record any attempts 
on the Emperor's life, either by the dagger 

p pistol of a fanatic, still, during his whirl- 
vind expeditions, he often was exposed to 
other dangers. The overturn of hia carriage 
Hear Tschembar, on the night of the 6th 
September, 1836, when his collar-bone was 

token, obliged him to shorten his journey 



through the home pro\'inceB, in order to 
return to Petersburg. A Bunilar acudent 
threatened hini and the Empress on the 23rd 
May, 1839, near the capital ; but it was avert- 
ed by the self-devotion of two officers of his 
guard. Fate seemed to persecute him with 
unreleuting virulence in every venture, whe- 
ther on the stormy Baltic, when he and hia 
family were obhged to land at lieval, in Oc- 
tober, 1838, in the fire on the railroad to 
Czarkoe-selo, or the burning of his great 
steamer the Nicolas the First, by whidi moat 
important papers were destroyed. But the 
abyss which yawns near every earthly dig- 
nity, was never more omiaously discloeed 
than by the flames which consumed the Win- 
ter Palace, the habitation of four thousand 
persons. It burned for thirty hours, and left 
nothing but a heap of ashes on the site of the 
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most splendid pile whicli had been raiijed 
in Europe since the palaces of Imperial Rome. 
The commission for ascertiuning the cause of 
the fire, reported that it aroae from an imi>e- 
diment in the apparatus for heating the air, 
and commenced when the Emperor and his 
&niily were at the theatre. The damage 
was eslimated at thirteen millions of guldens 
(about £1,080,000). Thirteen Uvea were lost. 
Nearly all the furniture, and all the works of 
art were saved. The raging element seemed 
to shew the Emperor's power in a clearer 
light ; for scarcely was the misfortune known, 
before the nobles and merchants of Petersburg 
offered millions to re-construct the edifice. 
But the Emperor thankfully declined their 
^fls OS umiecesgary ; and thousands of work- 
men were soon employed in reaiing a new 
palace on the old fomidation-walls. It was 
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ready to be consecrated on the 7tli April, 
1839, and the traditional forma of ancient 
usage were repeated in more magnificent 
chambers, and with greater Bplendour. Some 
odd particiilars of these old customs are re- 
lated in Lord Londonderry's " Recollectionfl 
of a Tour in the North of Europe," (London, 
1836-37). We there learn that the Impe- 
rial family only tasted in private the delights 
of an easy familiar intercourse: when the 
curtain drew up, and majesty appeared upon 
the scene, ceremony reigned triumphant over 
the oriental show. On these occasions, as for 
instance at the annual consecration of the 
waters of the Ne™, the Emperor himself be- 
comes the sworn slave of etiquette. This is 
true at the courts of sdl unlimited monarehs. 
To rule by the force of custom, you must bow 
yourself to the same power. But the Rub- 
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sian has a peculiar character, from the union 
of the ecclesiastical and temporal, authority, 
which in some degree has brought about a 
connexion between the ceremonies. The 
calculations of dexterous policy are very evi- 
dent A poor and rude people are to feel 
reverence for grandeur and wealth, but they 
must not be irritated or embittered by com- 
paring them with their own misery. 
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The connexions of the Imixsrial Family were 
increaeed by the marriage of the Arch- 
Duchesa Maria, tlie Eraperor'a eldest daugh- 
ter, with the Duke Maximilian of Leuchten- 
berg, which was solemnized on the 1 4th July, 
1839. She had a portion of one miliiou of ru- 
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Wee, (about £44,000), and a yearly allowance 
of six hundred thousand, (about £26,000), 
"which was a larger sum than the organization 
law had eatabliahed. The Duke received the 
title of "Imperial Highness," and a permsr 
nent eetablishment in Russia. The heir-ap- 
parent, the Grand Duke Alexander, had been 
q>okeu of for more than one princess. He was 
at last betrothed on the 16th April, 1840, 
during his second German visit, to the Princess 
Afary of Hesse-Darrastadt, whose acquain- 
tance he had made on his travels in 1838-39, 
when he performed a five months' tour 
through Germany, Italy, and England. The 
marriage was delayed for a year after the 
betrothed ; in the meanwhile, the bride had to 
adopt the Greek Church instead of her own, 
The reception into the Imperial Family of a 
Bonaparte, the step grand-child of Napoleon, 
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and the brother-in-law of the Swedish Crown- 
Princfij necesaarily excited much remark. 
The French papers reported that Nicolas re- 
ceived his son-in-law in the ancient city of 
Moscow with the expression, "that the Bo- 
napart<s Mid Romanoffs might ally with one 
another, as both had always laboiired for tfie 
glory and greatness of their country." It was 
believed in France that this union was a de- 
monstration against the July dynasty, or at 
least an attempt to prepare weapons agiunat 
any iuture difficulties. The Bonapartists 
filled themselves with fond hopes at an o&- 
currence, which can scarcely indicate any- 
thing else than that Bussia felt herself placed 
on a proud and sure basis, from whence she 
could mMntain her absolutism without being 
obliged to cling anxiously to the rotten twigs 
of the principle of legitimacy. 
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The Emperor Nicolas has shewn himself, 
uace his accession, to be altt^ether a Russian. 
His will haa energy enough to suppress any 
contest between Miiscovitiah and German ob- 
jects and interests, although he reposes most 
mce in three Germans — Nesselrode, 
CaDcrin, and Benkendorf. The last of these 
:ie chai^d with the Police of the Empire, and 
with the personal security of the Emperor. 
^Nicolas himself is the head of all the highest 
State departments : he presides over the five 
divisions of the Imperial Council, over the di- 
recting Senate, and over the holy Synod and 
Imperial Ministry. Very lately he organized 
a general control over both Senate and Minis- 
try, to be worked under his own inspection : 
BO that he has made It more certain than 

er, that none of the strings of power can 
l>e pulled, except by his own Imperial hand. 
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As every thing in Russia depends on the will 
of one person, which cannot be interfered with 
by the changes and chances of a parliamen-* 
tary scuffle, we find the same persons remain 
longer in high situatioiis, than is the case 
usually in constitutional states. However, the 
death of Speransky, the organizer of Siberia, 
and President of the Legislative Commission, 
which took place in February, 1839 ; the re- 
tirement, in 1840, from his Embassy in Lon- 
don, of thjB Corsican Pozzo di Borgo, Napo- 
leon's constant adversary, as well as the em- 
ployment, in another manner, of the Minister 
of Justice Bludoff, who was replaced in 1840 
by Count Panin — ^brought on some changes in 
the higher administrative and diplomatic de- 
partments. In the beginning of 1838 they 
were distributed as follows: The Imperial 
Household, Prince Wolchonsky; War, Count 
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TechemitBchew ; Foreign Affairs, Count Ncp- 
eelrode ; the Marine, Prince McDtscliitofF; the 
Home Department and the Public Woreliip 
of tolerated Keligions, at that time Count 
Biudoff ; Public Instruction and Knowledge, 
Privy Councillor Uwaroff ; the Finances, 
Count Cancrin; and Justice, at that time 
PriTy Councillor Daahkoff, with Count Panin 
a coadjutor. Besides them, seats were re- 
eerved at the Imperial Council and the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, for the Directors-Genera! 
of the Posts, of Buildings, of ImperiaJ Con- 
trol, BB well aa for the President of the Com- 
mittee for the Central Government of Siberia 
md the Chief of the Legislative Commission. 
The latter had completed in the beginning of 
1833 the " Swod," or a systematic collection 
(rf* dl the laws relative to the righta of citi- 
and to most branches of public justice. 

D 2 
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The military laws remained to be collected; 
and this was ordered in the decree of the 31st 
of January^ 1837. This military swod, which 
embraces all the «laws published and still in 
force since the reign of Peter the Great up to 
the 1st May, 1838, is now completed, and be- 
came law on the 1st of January, 1840. 

Thus a work has been produced which will 
be of the highest importance for the history of 
Kussian civilization : it is a fixed level, below 
which intelligence cannot fall, and it ensures 
the possibility of diffusing a true notion of 
justice. For the more a people becomes 
aware of its rights, the more sensible will it 
be of every attack upon them, and the more 
capable of weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of all public measures. The es- 
tablishment of the Swod will favour some 
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growth, however gradual, of public opinion, 
and circumstanccB may render it a weapon 
for the attainment or the defence of pohtical 
£eedoin. The Swod of Civil Laws has been 
1 force since the 1st January, 1835, where 
; was not at variance with any provindal 
Nevertheless, the Le^slative Com- 
mission remained permanently sitting, partly 
lo construct some provincial codes, and also 
■■8 the supreme authority for interpreting 
<bubtful cases, and for embodying any future 
ukases. But before the deceaae of its presi- 
ident, the ukas of the 21st January, 1838, 
^O^de^ed the dissolution of the central Commis- 
i«on for the establishment and seciurity of the 
;^berian Government, the management of 
which was now given to the Imperial Council 
«nd Government. The working machinery 
in the Home Department was improved in 
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1835, by adding to it a separate department 
for Statistics. A more important change was 
made in the higher branches of administration 
by the ukas of the 8th January, 1838, which 
ordered a particular ministry for the Imperial 
Domains, at the head of which Kisselew was 
placed. The object of this regulation was to 
improve the condition of the Crown serfs, 
amounting to twenty-one and a-half millions 
of souls, and to introduce a better system for 
their taxation. 

As the strict system of centralization by 
which Russia is ruled permits no lively pub- 
lic feeling to be awakened, except at the 
pleasure of the Government, it necessarily 
follows that the knowledge of whatever 
is done through the whole country flows 
into the same channeL By casting one's eye 
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■ the yearly official retuma, a. better idea 
may be gtdned of the domestic activity and 
development throughout Russia, than the 
same documcnta would supply in other coun- 
tries: these data may then be compared with 
nmilar onea in i^vilizcd states. The Kussian 
Groremment has considered it a grand object 
of late years to raise material prosperity to 
the highest pitch. The official estimates 
make a great parade of the start which pro- 
duction has taien ; but there can be no doubt 
that in Russia agriculture, manufactures and 
trade are all at a very low ebb, and will bear 

comparison in their most improved state 
with the growth of the same branches of pro- 
duction in more western countries. The con- 
dition of the peasants is not materially altered. 
In 1836 practical schools for agriculture and 
trade were oi)ened, and in five Imperial uni- 
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versities the Government founded agricul- 
tural lectureships. These measures were, 
however, by no means intended to raise the 
intelligence of the labouring classes above 
a certain point. On the contrary, a remark- 
able edict of the 21st May, 1837, requires 
stricter attention to the previous laws, which 
restrained the serfs to an education in 
the inferior district and parochial schools, 
but forbade their admission to the prac- 
tical schools or to those of the higher 
sciences, because this would be a dangerous 
mixture of different classes, and would pro- 
duce a too glaring contrast between their civic 
rights and intellectual powers*. 



* On a similar principle, the schools for mutual instruc- 
tion, which Alexander established in the different regiments, 
have now been abandoned. 
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The Government had fonnerly encouraged 
r- in every way the settlemeut of foreign eolo- 
Ljiists, both for the sake of introducing a better 
agriculture, and for the increase of population. 
I In Southern Bussia, whither the emigrants 
were mostly conducted, in 1836 there existed 
I no leas than four hundred and eighteen Ger- 
man, Bulgarian, Jewish and Greek colonies, 
F .amounting altogether to about two hundred 
kaad sixty-three thousand persons. But since 
Kthe policy of Russianizing the country has 
f been acted on, the emigrants are offered no pe- 
uculiar facilities, though at the same time no 
r^bstacles have been purposely opposed to them. 
r.The wish now is, that the nomadic and semi- 
vsomadic tribes should be more and more 
K.tiound to the soil, and that the industry of the 
^t Jewish population in the Western Pro- 
se should be turned to agricultural pursuits. 
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The ukas of the 13th April, 1835, promises 
most important privileges and advantages toanj 
Jews who would cultivate unreclaimed lands 
in certain governments which were named* 
An ordinance of September, 1839, lays down 
some further regulations, both .favourable and 
the reverse, for their social position, and par^ 
ticularly declares them capable of filling com* 
munal offices*. The development of manu- 
factures has more need of foreign assistance 
than any other branch of production. With 
which view Cockerill, who had- already an 
establishment in Moskow, was invited to 
Warsaw to set in motion a great manufac* 
turing undertaking; and in 1840 German 
artisans were sought for, particularly cloth- 



* Answering rather to parochial than municipal offices 
with us. — 2V. 
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a and cuxrierB, to settle them among the 
I Cossacks on the Don and Wolga. As R\i&- 
1 industry has received this new direction 
k from the Government, its first factories have 
I been erected by the Crown. One remarkable 
^^iBon8e^luence has been, that lately the nobles 
■have shewn a desire to embark in such apecu- 
I lations ; so that the great manufactories, pro- 
I perly ao called, seem to be passing altogether 
I into their hands. Many nobles have already 
t-snccceded, by these means, in clearing off the 
I incumbrances from their vast estates, and so 
I releasing themselves from their dependence on 
I Government and Court favour. The serfs are 
I lit once workmen and machines in the factu- 
I lies of the noblemen ; which class is thus ena- 
1 bled to oi^nise itself into a twofold aristo- 
Icracy, at once landed and manufacturing. In 
ftother Enroi>can states the tendencies of a^- 



cultural and manufacturing interesta, as they 
advance, lead also to a separation and aseigii- 
ment of them to two different bodies. But in 
Russia we see, on one side, the monarcli 
owner of immense Crown lands, and proprietor 
of twenty-one and a-half millions of Crown 
serfs ; on the other, a class of noble landlords, 
who diepose of twenty-three miUions of serfs; 
they are endeavouring to form a body based 
on manufaeturing industry and wealth; and, 
from the contact of these two discordant 
powers, much bad feeling and confusion 
may be expected to arise. 

Some branches of manufacture hod, of late 
years, increased to such an extent, that in 
1837 it was decided to moderate a little ceiv 
tain prohibitions and government duties. A 
later ordinance of the 18th March, 1838, in- 
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troduced some diminutions in the Customs' 
tariff. At the same tune, meuBures agalnet 
amuggling were adopted on the Western fron- 
tier, and on the coast of Courland ; so that 
the usual bribing of the Cuetom-houae offi- 
cers was at least rendered more dlfficidt and 
more expenave. Much was done to im- 
prove and increase commercial intercourse. 
An ordinance of the 13th July, 1839, but to 
be generally in force from January, 1840, 
was intended to settle the currency : it took 
Ae nlver ruble aa a standard, and made 
it equal to three rubles fifty copecks of 
Bank assignats. Great water-worka were 
finished or ordered ; the Seima river was 
rendered navigable fiff two hundred wersts 'i 



Bt is 1167 English fardii sa that three wersts 
milea English.— rr. 
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(about one hundred and thirty miles) ; the 
navigation of the Dnieper was improved as 
well as the canals of communication between 
the Baltic, the Black, and the Caspian Seas. 
On these waters steamers were started, and 
their numbers increased; also, on the Dnie- 
per, at Kiew. The railway from Peters- 
burg to Czarkoe-Zelo, projected in 1836, and 
completed in 1837, was continued to Paw- 
lowsk, and this last portion opened in June, 
1838, The Warsaw and Vienna line is now 
in progress. Towards the end of 1838 the 
plan for a railway was approved of, which 
was to connect the capital with the South, 
running from the important commercial town 
of Morschansk on the 2ina Biver in the go- 
vernment of Tambon, to the embouchure of 
that stream. In the same year a commission 
was named to examine a projected railway 
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between Petersburg and Moskow. It is also 
proposed to run a railway from Nischni-nov- 
gorod to Orenburg, to facilitate the great 
Asiatic trade : for this purpose, a mercantile 
company has been established in those two 
cities and in Tiflis, which extends its specu- 
lations to the south of Asia. 



CHAPTER IV. 



National Finaneeg and Resources — National Debt — Ex- 
pense of Army and Navy — Engineering and Artillery 
Institutions — Discipline — Reviews — Military and Reli* 
gious Festivals — Russian Commissariat y Sfc. 

If we now turn to the latest accounts of the 
finances, the military and marine force, and 
the general national means immediately at the 
command of the Government, we shall find all 
these in rapid progress. The Revenue in 
1837 was estimated at four hundred mil- 
lions of paper rubles, (about £17,500,000*), 



* It is remarkable that this is considerably less than the 
Revenue of British India. — TV. 
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it even this was small in comparison with the 
8 of the Western States of Europe. It 
I IB dgnificunt enough for the Russian finance, 
I that the Royal Distillery, which yields one 
I hundred and sixteen millions of rubles, {about 
I £5,000,000), is the largest item, and this was 
I increased by twenty-five millions Sr-year, (up- 
[ wanis of £1,000,000), when the Distillery was 
I leaded for four years in 1838, In that year 
w a new tobacco duty was decided on. The 
I nnall National Debt, which in 1786 was only 
I aboutaixraillionsof silver (about £1,000,000) 
I mbles, had mounted up to nearly nine hun- 
■ dred and forty-one milhons of assignats (about 
I £41,000,000) in January, 1838 ; but in the 
[ same year was reduced by sisty-nine millions 
I (about £3,000,000). Besides the expense 
[.for dividends and sinking fund one hun- 
[ dred and thirty millions (about £5,650,000), 
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the greatest demands on the revenue are 
for the army and fleet, which are estimated 
respectively at two hmidred and at forty mil- 
lions, (about £8,700,000 and £1,740,000). 

These forces are, however, on a very great 
scale, and there is an immense material in 
store ; besides which, the whole appearance 
and discipline both of army and navy have 
recently excited the astonishment of foreign 
oflicers, which is attested by the opinions of 
General Bismark and of the English naval 
Captain Crawford as well as others. The Em- 
peror has bestowed his own attention and fa- 
vour on the navy. In 1836 he revived the 
long-neglected festival in memory of the for- 
mation of the Kussian marine power, by a 
solemn exhibition of the boat of Peter L, 
which was called, " The Grandfather of the 
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1 Navy." In 1839, the pay of naval 
tofficers was increased, and do expense was 
I spared to improve their seamanship. Even 
I among the common galore, a professional ^i- 
I lit has shewn itself, and they emulate other 
lations, and particularly the British, in all 
3 relative to the naval service; at the 
vsame time, discipline and euhordination arc 
Lenforced by a stern system of punishment, as 
■~wa8 shewn by a revolting example in one of 
W&e Prussian harbours in the Baltie, But jis 
I (he severe climate in that sea, and the teoi- 
r peeta in the Euxine, prevent the ships from 
I renmning out long enough, a good school of 
I.Beamanship is still a desideratum. 



Some new institutions have also been 
for engineer and artillery officers, 
■ticuJarly that of 1837, at Woronesch, for 
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four hundred cadets. The whole mass of the 
military population has been estimated in the 
last official tables at more than 1,300,000 men. 
The system of terror, maintained by severe 
corporal punishment, is not the only moving 
power of this enormous machine ; it has also 
been attempted to awaken the proud feeling 
of soldiership, to breathe a soul into the giant 
body ; so that the instinct of obedience may 
ripen into an enthusiastic principle of action^ 
The military spectacles and the festivals con- 
nected with them, which Kussia conducts at 
an extravagant outlay and on the grandest 
scale, serve for this purpose, as well as to im- 
press Europe by the aspect of such an over- 
whelming power. These military displays 
began in 1835 at Kalish, where a body of 
Prussian troops figured along with the Rus- 
sian masses. It is credible, as has been af- 
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I'£mied by eye-witnesses, tkat this apparent 
I -cordiality only made tlie difference more sen- 
I able wMcli existed between tbe intelligence 
^id feelings of the two imtiooB, and that the 
[ iympathies of the rulers did not extend to 
I their troops. In the same year the Emperor 
t-muetered at Orel more than two himdred and 
I -eerenty-two squadrons of cavalry, and six- 
|*een batteries of horse-artillery. In 1837 he 
r .collected near Wossnesensk, (where most of 
i ,the cavalry of tlie line is quartered), a mass of 
I 'forty thousand horsemen, in three liuiidred and 
[■fifty squadrons, with one himdred and eixty- 
I'^our pieces of horse-artillery. Among these 
L there were twenty-four squadrons and three 
[.batteries, composed of boys from twelve to 
L aerenteen years old, from the military colonies, 
LTo these youths were imited twenty-eight 
kbftttalioDa of veterans, of twenty or more 
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years' service. Two thousand musicians and 
five thousand singers from the colonies exe- 
cuted choruses. Many states of Europe were 
represented in the camp, but neither the French 
nor the English ambassador appeared. A 
more curious sight was the great military and 
religious festival, in memory of the battle of 
Borodino, at the end of August and the be- 
ginning of September, 1839. An army of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men was 
brought into position at the three principal 
reviews. On the 7th September, the roar 
of seven hundred and ninety-two guns an- 
nounced the consecration of the monument 
which was erected on the field of battle. 
But even this game of war was not without 
victims, for one hundred and forty men were 
killed or wounded during the manoeuvre. 
Besides these extraordinary concentrations. 
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every May a review of from forty to sixty 
thousand guards takes place in the Champ 
de Mars, at Petersburg. Such is the scale of 
KuBsian field-days 1 But it cflJi scarcely be 
persisted in, without awakening a passion for 
war, which will sooner or Inter seek to gratify 
itself 

Some great fortresses have at the same time 
been constructed between the Vistula and the 
Bug, partly as Baatiles for Poland, and partly 
to protect the most assailable side of the em- 
pire. The Tete du Pont at Diinaburg is re- 
presented as a gigantic fortification, a single 
trace, which will contain twenty thousand men. 

It must be obser\'cd, that such an immense 
army is not without iutemal and external 
criniee. The sentence of a court-martial in 
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1838, convicting several generals of cavalry 
regiments, quartered on the Bug, of extortion 
from the year 1820 to 1827, leads one to sus- 
pect the general conduct of the Commissariat, 
as these officers were pardoned " because they 
had only acted so, to relieve the pressing ne- 
cessities of their men." Reports were even 
current, although unconfirmed, relative to the 
military conspiracy in the Geismar Corps 
d'Armee, which led to the dismissal of its 
commander. It seems, however, to be true 
that during the judicial inquiry as to the Pole 
Konarski and his fellow-conspirators, in the 
Autumn of 1839, some officers at Wilna 
shewed an imprudent sympathy with that un- 
fortunate man, and disobeyed orders by indulg- 
ing the prisoners. The consequence was, the 
dismissal of the Commandant and Town-Major 
of Wilna, and the arrest of some officers who 
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were tlience traoBferred to the Caucasian linca. 
It waa aftenvards maintained that the exist- 
ence of political views among the officers was 
the cause of the commandant's dismissal to 
luilf-pay. Among other things, it was said, 
■fliat some of the young officers at Wilna 
wore rings made of Konarski's fetters, as a 
token of political recognition. 

The navy has hitherto had no opportmiity 
of performing anything ; but when one con- 
sders how doubtful were the results of Rus- 
man attempts in her first campaign against 
the Turks, and in her conflict with Poland, 
it brings to nund tlie remark of Prince Met- 
temich to the French Minister de Mortemart, 
which the " Portfolio" relates : " You French- 
>Bien are dazzled ; trust to us for that. We 
liave been watching and studying the Eus- 
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eians for a century, — ^their power is all show, 
and more so now than ever." However, they 
succeeded at last; and a victory, however ob- 
tained, usually strengthens the conqueror. 
At any rate, so much has been done of late 
years in Bussia to increase the military force, 
and to produce a military spirit, that it is easy 
to explain and justify the many warning voices 
which have announced to Europe the dangers 
to be apprehended from that quarter. 



CHAPTER V. 



Moral and Spiritual Condition of the Empire — Number of 
Conoids— Curious Regulation as to acquitted Prisoners 
— Public Instruction — Important Institution at Kasan — 
Control of Literature by the Government — Censorship of 
the Press — Poetry — History — Science — Gigantic Build- 
ings — General Remarks on the Intellectual and Political 

' State of Russia — ^orts to Perpetuate the Russian Lan- 
guage. 

The last reports of the Ministers of Justice 
and of Public Instruction give valuable de- 
tidls on the moral and spiritual development 
of the empire. The report of the first, for 
the year 1834, shews that, in proportion to 
population, there is a far smaller nmnber of 
condemnations in Kussia than in France. 
However, it is well known that the criminal 
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retums in Kussia are not very accurately kept; 
besides^ most of the crimes of the great body 
of serfs are not publicly punished^ while the 
thinly-peopled expanses of the empire facilitate 
conceahnent. The belief in the superiority of 
Russian morals over those of Western Eu- 
rope will be still more shaken when we re- 
flect that^ according to a rough estimate, the 
four Governments of Siberia contain about 
one hundred thousand convicts, many of 
whom, however, are for political offences; 
and the Governor of Siberia, Count Stepa- 
now, declares that, during the ten years £rom 
1825 to 1835, not less than.one hundred 
and twenty thousand individuals have been 
banished thither. In the year 1836, convict 
colonies for agricultural purposes were estab- 
lished in Siberia, to the amount of six thou- 
sand persons. An edict, characteristic of Rus- 
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justice, was published in 1837, by which 
piieonen, who were acquitted for want of 
proof^ were returned to their communes in 
charge of the police ; but the commtmea might 
refuse to receive more than one-third of the 
nomber ; in which case, the others were sent 
Siberia. The rack is still in use as a 
ins of examination, if we are to believe the 
statements of the newspapers. The com- 
monicatione in the official reports of the 
Hinister of Public Instruction and Improve- 
ment deserve peculiar attention, especially 
Isnoe 1832, when Uwaroff was placed at its 
head, and introduced greater activity into its 
operations. In WcBtcm Europe, education had 
been developed and fostered by a clergy who 
sprang fixim and belonged to the nation ; and, 
in consequence, the system of popular schools 
has been universally diffiased. But in Russia 
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it is entirely an affair of Government, and 
only calculated to meet the wants of the 
public service, so that it is not surprising that 
the higher branches of education should have 
been encouraged, to the neglect of the lower. 
At the beginning, indeed, of this century, 
there was only one university and two scien- 
tific institutes in the country, viz. at Moscow, 
Wilna, and Dorpat ; but since that date, five 
more universities have been founded, as well 
as some academies, and a good many ly- 
ceums, schools for the nobility, and gymna- 
siums. In 1836, a new statute was enacted for 
the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg. At 
Kasan an Institute for the Oriental languages 
has been erected : its object is comprehensive, 
and of the highest political importance. As 
the Minister expresses it — " This Institute will 
some time or other unite the inhabitants of 
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two quarters of the globe." In some of the 
other imiversitieB, and even hi some of the 
gymniiBiuma, the same object has been aimed 
at, by foundmg lectm^ahips on the Adatic 
laaguagea. But tlie instruction of the mass 
of the people is in a miserable state. With 
tiie exception of Poland, Finnland, and the 
Caucasus, the proportion of learners to the 
whole population in 1838, was as one to two 
liundred and ten ; and the increase of, at the 
:, five thousand scholara per annum, ia 
no very brilliant result. To encourage the 
educational body, the teachers of the mid- 
B and upper acboola have been raised into 
higher rank in the public service ; and a 
general economical fund has been set apart 
ioT the whole civil establishment of instruc- 
80 as to complete the centralization 
the sdiolastic pysteni, and to place in 
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the hands of the Minister a still greater* 
power than he already possessed. For fear 
the pupUs in the upper and middle schools 
should swerve from the line of study suited 
to the Government, a very close watch has 
been kept over them; their examinations are 
rendered more severe, and they have been 
confined as much as possible to particular 
schools and boarding-houses. All the move- 
ments of literature and science depend, in 
Kussia, directly on the will of the supreme ' 
power. 

The censorship, principally on foreign works, 
has become more strict of late years- The 
number of censors for foreign journals sent to 
Petersburg is now six instead of seven, and 
the control over books introduced at Ardi- 
angel, has been regulated in the minutest de- 
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Even file email number of foreign papers 
JwMch are admitted) are castrated when they 
■pass the censorship, by covering the obnoxious 
es with biack paint, which operation is 
I frequently performed even nn the Prussian 
I Btate Gazette. The principal indigenous 
I journals are published by the Government, 
f and the so-called independent press, belonging 

to private persons, is obliged to follow their 
I lead. In 1837, it was proposed to start some 
r newpapers;but the Government did not think 
I it advisable to increase the number, declaring 
I that there was already a sufficiency. How- 
r Bver, some non-political journals were after- 
L wards allowed. Poetry has been suffered to 
I expand its wings most freely ; as ita flight 

has of late taken the direction of an exclusive 
■national enthunasm, which was the aim of the 
•Government. An Imperial decree of 1838, 
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has conferred a decoration upon Kryloff, the 
author of the Fables, with an express acknow- 
ledgment of his " true Kussian spirit." It 
has, however, been remarked, that this kind 
of mental product has been retreating day by 
day before solid prose ; and Kussia, which at 
the beginning of this century had no original 
works on her own history or on the higher 
matters of study, can now shew both historical 
and political writings, characterised by a po- 
sitive and downright earnestness. The Aca- 
demy of Sciences under the control of the 
Government, exercises a more comprehensive 
centralization than any other establishment of 
the kind in Europe ; it gives the impulse and 
direction to many scientific operations imder- 
taken by naturalists and geographers, and the 
Grovemment contributes liberally to their ex- 
pense. Finally, some buildings of gigantic 
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I conception, the only works of art which have 
hitherto been attempted, owe their origin to 
the Govemnaent, The Isaaca Church is the 
greateet; ite completion is expected in 1841, 
This monument of eelf-consciouB vitality in 

I RuBSO-Greek Chrietianity is on the same scale 
of vast proportioQH as St. Peter's, and may vie 
with that stupendous work of Komaniem. 



TbuB on every side the highest State digni- 

I tariee are the eseentially active and moving 

I powers. The mass they rule is still devoid 

^ of all inward life, and moves with no firee- 

: dom, except afar from the eye of the Go- 

I vemment, in private stations and the lowest 

I forms of society, and here only on condition 

of never swerving from the appointed path, 

and of suffering all invasions from above with 

patient silence. The ruling principle of Rus- 

f2 
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wan domestic policy ia to level every tiling to 
the one type of the Kussian Nationality, and 
the Greek Church: ite efforta are most clearly 
traced in the department of Public Instruo- 
tion, where indeed the means for attidmiig 
this object are chiefly to be found. " In or-' 
der that an empire so colossal may work har- 
monioualy," aaye Uwaroff, in one of hia last 
Reports, " that parts of auch manifold varies 
ty, though preserving, when posaible, their 
own local peculiarities, may be fiised into a 
whole, it is indispensably requisite to t 
blish one language and one form of admini- 
stration for all." The very attempts at con- 
veraion to the State Religion shew clearly 
what pains have been taken to fix the powel 
and the future welfare of Russia on the threQ 
foundation -stonea of absolute monarchy, Eu* 
so-Sclavonic Nationality, and orthoitox Greek 
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Chiietiaaity. One advance maybe consider- 
ed to have been made by the Ukases of 1836 
for the civilization of the Calmucks. It is 
3 doubtful if the " Constitution" confei-- 
red upon the Don Cossacks has been an im- 
jffovement, although they themselvee profess 
to be well contented with the new state of 
thills. Their free patriarchal commonwealth 
has been organized after the Great-Ruseian 
scheme, and themeelves classed on the Kus- 
scale of rank. The plan of macadam 
mizing men may be beneficial in the Asiatic 
proyinees where it nusea their level, but in 
the same proportion it will lower that level 
on the Gierman frontier, if applied to the more 
civilized people dwelling there. This policy 
haa been exhibited in its naked ruthleesness 
towards the Poles, among whom self-interest 
most Btrongly ui^d it, and who seemed to 
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have the weakest claim for mercy. But 
through the long vistas of futurity a doubt 
may be divined whether the haste in dena- 
tionalizing Poland has secured real speed; 
whether the interpositions of a higher justice 
may not produce results which political cun- 
ning is little prepared for. 

Kussianism is making its advances with 
more carefully-measured steps in the Grerman 
Baltic provinces, while Finland is treated 
more unceremoniously, or at least has as yet 
shewn no very decided repugnance to the 
Ku^ifying process. The German leaven is 
nearly worked out in Ingermanland and Ca- 
relia, which were considered by Peter the 
Great to be reconquered provinces ; but Li- 
vonia and Esthonia, which were transferred 
to Kussia, by the capitulation of Biga, and 
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the treaty of Mystadt, (IVlOand 1721), were 
guai-anteed the continuance of theu- German 
inBtitutiotiB. Couriand, placed unconditionally 
under the rule of Catherine II. by tlie 
spontaneous act of a deputation of nobles, 
retained in the main its previous institutions, 
and was placed on an equality with the other 
two provinces. For instance, the Lutheran 
religion and the German langu^e werfe se- 
cured to them ; also the ancient constitution 
of Eatatee and Nobles, by which the latt«r 
retained in their own hands most of the of- 
fices of justice and of administration, and in 
Addition, certiun franchises as to taxes, cus- 
tAms, duties, and levies of soldiers. The last 
privileges have long been nearly extinct ; and 
although the constitution of the courts of jus- 
tice continue nominally German, yet as the 
administration has been essentially Kussian, 
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by degrees an opening has been made for Rue- 
sian ven^ty, and for tlie cleinis of RuBfiiane to 
an equal participation witb tlie natives in tlie 
sweetB of place and power. The temporary 
introduction of the liusaitm town-organization 
and form of government seemed to threaten 
the German institutions with anmhilation ; 
but they were restored by Paul in 1797. 
Alexander and Nicolas have also promised to 
maintain them, wlule the so-called nation^ 
Russian party earrys on its petty war of in- 
trigues for their destruction, and with more or 
less success. This party has latterly been very 
active in the Baltic provinces, and has caused . 
deep indignation there. The political pod-- 
tion of these provinces having been secured' 
by treaty, they are on a very different footing 
from that of Alsace towards France, even if 
we overlook the fact, that France and GtCTH 
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inany are much more nearly on the same 
level of dvilization than Germany and Rus- 
sia. However, the conipiilsory study of the 
Kuasian tongue has been ordered; which ap- 
pears the more irritating, as, in the present 
legal state of things, supposing it to continue, 
that language is by no means neceBsary; so 
that one may fear the intention to be, that 
the Baltic provinces shall be gradually lower- 
ed to the Russian standard of society. This 
suspicion has not been dissipated by the de- 
claration of the Minister of Instruction, " that 
Government had been anxious to naturalize 
the Russian language and habits in the Baltic 
proTOicee, without having the slightest idea of 
preventing the development of those studies 
which the peculiar situation of the coimtry 
permitted to be pm^ued." They took toler- 
ably drastic means to effect this naturalization. 
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In the district at Dorpat, all boya who have 
not been grounded in Eusaian, are to be ex- 
cluded from the GymnaBiums, and even from 
the country schools; no student who ia not 
fundamentally acquainted with Russian, is to 
be admitted at the University of Dorpa^ 
which was founded by Alexander, for teadit^' 
ing and extending a knowledge of Gennail 
hterature and science; in the same college 
for the future, all vacant Professorships ape 
to be filled up by the Minister of Instruction, 
independently of the election of the Univer- 
sity: finally, after 1840, no person from the 
Baltic provinces shall receive an appointment 
as teacher in any school or college within 
" the Hussian empire " who cannot shew 
competent knowledge of tlie Russian lau" 
guage. The " Swod " has not been actualljr 
published, as the code for the Baltic pro* 
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vincee; but the commission employed to form 
provincial codes, was directed to clip their 
own German common law, till it fits into the 
Bnsaian statutes. The operations of this com- 
mis^on did not quite satisfy the notions of 
the higher powers; so Speransky announced, 
in 1838, tliat the Code would be enacted by 
an ordinance, and would not be previously 
submitted to the provincial assemblies. The 
nobility of the three provinces resisted tiUs, 
and their complaints were taken into con- 
fflderation by the Emperor. But where a 
state official placed so near the source of 
supreme power, ventures on such manifeato 
of his will, we may fairly conclude, that the 
German rights can have but a brief duration. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Religion — War of the Greek against the Roman Catholic 
Religion — Mixed Marriages — Impriswiment qf a Bishop 
for refusing to publish in his Church an Imperial 
Edict — Plant for the Extension of the Greek Church, 

The spirit of the Kussian administration^ 
and its manner of operating, is exemplified by 
a *^ Patent" of 1838, which dissolved and pro- 
hibited certain moderation-unions, (massig- 
keitsvereine), which had been formed in Cour- 
land, inasmuch as they could lead to no use- 
ful object, and would serve to maintain a 
sectarian feeling. It has also been resolved 
to act more strictly on the law, that children 
of mixed marriages shall be brought up in the 
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Greek religion, and this confeseion has been 
organized by niuning a Russian Bishop, in 
such a manner as to escrcisc a more rigorous 
control over the Lutheran Church. 

The subjection of Helicon to political in- 
terest, and the meaaiu-es to effect that object, 
have been carried to an extent which will 
acarcely be credible in the West of Europe. 
This is seen in its clearest light by the war 
of conquest now going on in the name of the 
Greek Catholic, agiunst the Roman Catholic 
religion. Since the suppression of the Polish 
rebellion, it has been, and continues to be, ■ 
the anxious care of the Russian Government 
to confine Romanism within a narrower pale; 
and if unable totally to eradicate it, yet to 
slacken its connexion witli Rome, and to bend 
it to immediate dependence on the power of 
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the Russian State. As early as 1831, two 
Ukases were issued against the completion 
and improvement of Soman Catholicchurch- 
es, and in the following year many such in 
Poland were converted to the use of the 
Greek worship. In like manner, those mo- 
nasteries which were not taken for secular 
purposes, became the property of the Ghreek 
Church, and it obtained possession of thirteen. 
Several Bishoprics in Poland were left vacant; 
and the laws against converting from the Greek 
to the Romish Church were repeated in 1839, 
the more effectually to recal people's attention. 
Even in the head-quarters of Sclavonic Ro- 
manism, at Warsaw itself, an imperial edict of 
the 23rd April, 1840, instituted a school for 
the clergy of the Greek Church, organized 
in three classes, and under the jurisdiction of 
the synod of Petersburg. All direct com- 
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merce of the Romisli elei^ witli Rome was 
interdicted, Mid their comraunicatioii was only 
allowed to pHSS through the Foreign Office, 
When the Court of Kome began to negotiate 
on tJus subject, and complained of the nuB- 
chievoufl delays which aro&e from it, the Eus- 
uan Grovemment aettled all further diacusrion 
by reoonunending that one or more bishops 
should be empowered to transact the business 
which had hitherto been referred to his Ho- 
lioesa. Perhaps in naming Bishop Paulow- 
aki to be Archbishop of Mohilew and Metro- 
politan of all Roman Cathohc Churches, it 
was intended to supply them with an organ, 
whose operation might cause a further sepa- 
ration from Rome. The Government has 
taken ^milur steps with regard to the Arme- 
nian Catholic Church, whose clergy are in 
future to be educated at Wilna, In order to 
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replace those who were formerly ingtructed | 
by the RomJeh Propaganda. These meaaiirea 
could not go on without at last causing a 
reaction here and there among the £.otDanIat& , 
The occurrences in Pniasia gave an example, 
which was imitated by them in tlie disputes 1 
about mixed marriages. Reports had been. I 
heard for tliese two years, relative to the con- I 
tumacy of the Romish priests in Poland, andji 
their severe pmuBliments. At last it wseA 
ascertained that the Bishop of Augustowo^J 
Strawineki, had become the leader of a cleri- . 
eal oppoeition, imd, in confonnity with the J 
proceeding of the ArchbiBhop of Grnesen,.! 
had published a pastoral letter, in which he J 
forbade his clergy to celebrate mixed mar^J 
riages at all, even in caee of a promise thafeJ 
the children should be brought up Rom 
Catholics; since that was contrary to the J 
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ij»we of Kussia, and " he would not let the 
BBrCrament contravene the law of the land." 
Soon afterwards, the eight Bishops of Poland 
e directed to publish in their churches all 
j^perial edicts, whatever might be their con- 
tents Seven of the Bishope subntitted to this. 
Ehily the Bishop of Podlachia (Gutkoroski) 
lured to reply, by explaining the reasons why 
B could not in conscience obey. He received 
Eio answer ; but, some weeks after, his house 

B suddenly surrounded in the night by drn- 
goons, and he was carried off into close custody, 
n amonaatery of the Government of Mohilew. 
Tiie Russian Government formally notified 

8 measure to the Pope, in May, 1840. The 
}*rufl6ian quan-el was thus acted over again in 
BuBsia, and in the Buasian fashion; and b^ 
Pnusia gained, through this occurrence, a 
^werful ally, in its contest with the Roman 
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Catholic Church, the arrest of the Bishop o£ 
Podlachia must have caused a peculiar ex* 
citement when the news arrived at Rome. 
But these various disputes are trifling, gchu* 
pared with the great event of Russian modem 
history, viz. the destruction of that religious 
polity called the Greek-Roman Union, which 
was a distinct body, intermediate between 
the two great Churches, but acknowledged 
by Rome as orthodox. This will be felt in 
Europe ; because all the life of Romanism is 
thus roused against Russia; because Austria 
is called on as the champion of Slavonic Ro- 
manism ; and because, while another rent has 
been made between Political Absolutism and 
the Roman Church, the latter is forced to 
throw itself for support on popular sympathy. 

When the result of a long and doubtful 
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contest between HuBsia and Poland made the 
latter country Bovereign over the present 
"West Russian provinces, and over Little 
Bussia, the accession of the Greek Catholics 
to the Roman Church was encouraged in 
every possible manner. A Union was ef- 
fected in 1595, on the terms, that, retaining 
the Greek forma, the Pope should be acknow- 
ledged supreme head of the Church. After 
which a similar union took place in Lithua^ 
Bib, where even threats of violence were 
ttnployed to introduce some Romish cere- 
ies into the United Greek Church. The 
United Greeks of Little Russia returned to 
the Russian Church, however, in 1653, when 
their country was reincorporated with Great 
Russia. 

Now, when Poland waj^ divided, and its 
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Eastern provinces were incorporated in Kus- 
si% the Empress Catharine II. employed, 
for the overthrow of the Unipn, measures of 
the same nature as those by which its estar 
blishment had been effected. There were 
plenty of forced conversions; and some whole 
congregations went over to the Russian na. 
tional faith. In order to prevent any in- 
crease of the United Church, and to leave 
it no free passage, except to the Greek form, 
an edict was issued at the same time, prohi- 
biting conversions from the United to the 
Latin Bite, and also forbidding the subjects 
of the Imperial Crown to change from the lat- 
ter communion to the United Greek Church*. 



* It is a general principle^ acted on in Russia towards all 
who are not of the Greek faith, that conversions to that 
Church are allowed, but those /rom it are strictly forbidden. 
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iSince NiGoUe came to the throne, the over- 
ittiTow of the Union has been still further 
bdvanced. Under pretence of placing the 
United Greeks and the Koman Catholics on 
1 equality, he has endeavoured to rend them 
iimmder more widely, by establishing a aepa/- 
rabe clerical college for the former. Two 
(Oewly-^rected aeminariee, and twelve district 
ind parochial institutes, serve above all to 



Even pBFEons who, by any accident, have joined a Greek 
congregation, and all who have comrannicated according to 
flie Greek rile, are for ever included in that church. The 
of the law, promising a reward to converts to the 
Greek religion, seems to be in some degree an anomaly in 
•ibe ByBtem of swelling the numbers of the orthodox. 
Mrerj policy has its incansistencieE, but often they are only 
appearance. A clever politician will wait till he is near 
f^, before making the decisive spring, which will place 
□n the high road to bis object. Indeed, the Russian 
policy is BOCUBtamed to cree]i towards a predetermined 
b; crooked ways. 
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awaken and to cherish in the secular clei^ 
inclination for the Eastern Churdi. The 
seminary for the young clergy of the Union 
has been placed under the management of the 
Commission of Orthodox Clerical Schools; and 
soon afterwards, all the spiritual afi^urs of the 
Greek Union were submitted to the Procurer 
tor-General of the Holy Synod at Petersburg. 
These precautions being taken, the official 
Report of the Minister for the Home Depart- 
ment, on the 7th July, 1837, promised "the 
immediate and permanent restoration of the 
rites and constitution of the United Greek 
Church to their ancient purity, and agree- 
ably to the usage and statutes of the Oriental 
Church." Before this (1834-37) it had been 
proposed to substitute the Oriental Church 
decoration and ritual for the Latin ones, and 
it had even gone so far, that the outer-side 
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altars had been destroyed, as veW ae the few 
organs which existed, because they were no 
longw serviceable to the schools established 
for teaching religious ceremonies and churcli 
flinging. At last several Bishops, with the 
clei^ attached to them, applied, in the name 
of their flocks, for admission to the Oilhodox 
Orcek Mth. At Polozk, on the 12th Fe- 
ifcruary, 1839, a Council assembled, at which 
tiie Re-union Act was signed by one thou- 
eand three hundred and five United Greek 
bisho[)S and spiritual dignitaries. The sig- 
naturea afterwards increased up to one 
tliousand six hundred and seven. On this 
A etatute was passed, at the Emperor's com- 
mand, by the Holy Synod; and it was sanc- 
tioned on the 4th April, by the Emperor 
writing on it with his own hand, " I thank 
God, and assent to this." A ukas of the 
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5th July, 1839, announced to the public the 
accession to the Eastern Greek Church of 
from three to four millions of United Greeks. 

This event was called, in the Papal Allocu- 
tion, complaining of the apostate bishops and 
clergy, — the most "bitter and melancholy" 
one that had ever befallen the Church; while 
the Kussian newspapers announced trium- 
phantly, *' that now in truth, with the excep- 
tion of Lithuania and Samogitia, the main 
body of the people in the western provinces 
of the empire had become not only Kussian, 
but Orthodox." This repeal of the Union 

would indeed have been difficult to effect, had 
any very decided objection existed to a return 
into the bosom of the Oriental Church; and 
we may believe the demi-official assurances 
of the "Northern Bee," that the connexion 
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of race ajid speecli between the inhabitants 
of Great and Little Russia had given rise 
to an inclinatiati in the latter people for 
" Mother Church," and a longing to hear the 
'Word of God in the mother tongue. But 
this inchnation was not universal; and it was 
liiought advisable to quicken its progress by 
the application of some more efficient means 
'llian peaceful perBuaaion. The Papal AUocu- 
.tion alludes to these when it speaks "of threat^ 
^iniiiig the contumacious clergy with the loss 
lof their incomes, or of summoning them be- 
e the Upper Com-ts;" as well as "the per- 
secution and depression under which the Eo- 
1 Catholic Church had long groaned in 
every part of the wide Russian Empire," 
.lAfter this an Italian pamphlet was published, 
a doubt by authority of the Pope, giving a 
Bumbw of documents, explanatory of the oc- 
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currences in Kussia. From this production^ 
it appears, that, as early as 1829, many peti* 
tions and protests against forced conversion 
were presented by United Congregations, and 
that such attempts had been renewed and ag- 
gravated in the latter years of the past decade. 
In 1834 and 1835, the nobles of Witepsk and 
of many other places published declarations 
of grievances; and, if we are to believe their 
contents, persons persisting in their adherence 
to the Union were exposed to injury, or even 
sent to prison. The French paper, *^ L'Um- 
vers," even gives the names of thirty-three 
Unionist priests, who had suffered for their 
attachment to the Komish Church: some had 
only been dismissed from their cures, but 
others had been imprisoned, transported, or 
corporally chastised. One of these priests, 
who had written a work protesting against 
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this "Union with the Schism," was sen- 
tenced to death. Under these circumstances, 
it is conceivable, that, without having positive 
proofs of it, the Kussians ^te suspected of 
endeavouring to convert the Unionist in 
neighbouring countries; and the peculiar po- 
sition of four millions of Austrians is pointed 
to, who belong to the anti-union Greek faith, 
and acknowledge the Czar as the head of their 
Church*. 



* The object of the Italian writer, in this part of the 
pamphlet, is probably to alarm and irritate the Austrian 
Grovemment on the subject of Russia. — TV. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Foreign Policy of Russia — Diplomacy — Siberia Proper — 
Southern Siberia — Circassian War — The Struggle be- 
tween the Russians and the Poles — Western enterprise 
of Russia — Moldavia — Wallachia — Suira, Sfc, 

The character of the home and foreign po- 
licy of Kussia is essentially the same^ one is 
based upon the other, although the Govern- 
ment is obliged to be more circumspect when 
a foreign question is under negotiation, than 
in its conduct towards its own subjects. The 
able diplomacy of Russia has of late years be- 
come proverbial, and at least it cannot be re- 
proached with losing stupidly by the pen 
what was bravely won by the sword. Na- 
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ture herself seems to have traced the bounda- 
ries of a stupendous empire within the Baltic, 
tiie Icy Sea, the Ural Mountains, the Caspian, 
: the Caucas^iau Rajige, the Black Sea, and the 
Carpathians ; in the West alone she left it open 
Jfor the anus and policy of nationa to diminish 
Br increase its extent: for Siberia Proper 
L only be regarded as a wide and waste 

»urt-yard attached to the main edifice of the 
fiuseian State; but Southern Siberia is ca- 
llable of improvement, and will probably serve 

s a base of operations from whence European 
Culture may penetrate into central Asia, 
frfaich, though now benumbed, is not hope- 
(eeely dead. When the Kus^an power 
Reached the gates of the Caucasus, which 
were barred against it by the rude and proud 
XKdependenee of the mountain tribes, it could 

^t but feel tempted both to burst thruugh 
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and to pass round the obstacle. This natu- 
ral boundary once overcome, the invadmg 
power flowed like water down its southern 
slope. 

Catharine 11. received the homage of the 
Princes of Geoi^ia beyond Caucasus; but it 
was not until 1802 and 1804 that Grusia, 
Mingrelia, and Lnerithia were fully incorpo- 
rated into the Empire. By the peace of 
Grulistan, in 18 13, Kussia .gained from Per- 
soA the provinces of Daghestan and Schirwan 
on the Caspian ; and by the peace of Tutk- 
mantschai, on the 22nd February, 1828, the 
Persian provinces of Eriwan and Nachitsche- 
wan were transferred to her; immediately 
after which, the last Turkish war gave her 
possession of Achalzik, Poti, Achalkalaka, 
and Anapa. The free and vigorous tribes of 
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the Caucasus still defend themselves against 
the slavery of a civilization imposed by this 
"enlightened despotism f but the Russian ar- 
mies nearly surround their mountain cita- 
del, which has only one narrow ridge to con- 
nect it with the stores of the Euxine. For 
this reason, Russia calls her war with the Cir- 
ians a mere question of internal policy, 
but Europe attaches a very different value to 
it For many a year she has employed her 
aims and her treasures, and all the arts of a 
seductive policy, to terminate this contest. 
^e BometimeB has succeeded in bribing a 
petty chief, but the instinct of freedom has 
Hot failed to recognise and denounce the tim- 
tor, nor his compatriots to destroy or expel 
Inm. Russia is bent on surrounding and pe- 
Betratiiig the Caucasus with a Russian ele* 
taent; she is ansiotis to awdien in the moun- 
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taineers a taste for novelties and a desire for 
trade, but their independence will be part of 
the bargain. Thus, on the 22nd October, 
1837, the regulations for military colonies on 
both sides of the Caucasus were approved of, 
with a view of settling*^ meritorious soldiers" 
in these countries, and increasing by such 
means their Kuss population. In the next 
year it was ordered that the serfs who had 
been settled by their lords beyond the Kuban, 
should be purchased from them by Govern- 
ment. At the same time, some new rules 
were made to facilitate trade with the High- 
landers. Urquhart, who was the first En- 
glishman to visit Circassia, having observed 
how its independence was threatened, induced 
the people to swear an oath of confederation, 
and to abjure all commerce with Kussia. Ne- 
vertheless, the Circassians and Lesghians still 
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majnt^ed Bome trading connexions with their 
enemies, but to no great extent, as the nation- 
al party has always regained the upper hand. 
There are only a few tribes of Caucasians who 
wage the yearly war with Huseia; yet all her 
■endeavours have not obtained for her any laet- 
ing advantage over them. At this moment (in 
1840) the boundary of the hostile people is to 
the west of the Kuban ; the settlers who had 
^been pushed beyond that line, as well as the 
tribes who favoured them, having either been 
driven back by the Circasaiana, or having joined 
■ The very duration of the conflict has 
nourished this warlike fire; for Christianity 
and servitude are become synonymous to these 
ilMtrbarians, who are now fighting enthusiasti- 
cally for the Koran, although the Circasaian 
religion is a mixture of Christianity and Ma- 
Sommedanism with the traditions of their 
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own primitiTe worship of a God and Natur& 
Like the character of the war, bo are th»: 
accounts of it — alUagether doubtful and cotti 
tradictory. During the year 1835, e 
each of the following years, there were manjl 
victories spoken of in the RusBian bulletinsj 
but some reports of their loaees were brou^ 
into Europe at the same time, aa for instaiuX 
an account of a battle about the middle qj 
that year, in which they were sidd to havt 
lost a number of prisoners and ten guns. 

Ailer this a league defensive and offends 
was formed by the different moimtjun tribe 
principally at the instigation of Bell and oUm 
Englislunen, who assisted them with supplii 
of arms and ammunition, conveyed throu^ 
the Black Sea. To attack this alliance thf 
Russians adopted a new plan. They no 1 



■i^cn 
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k Amipe; aod fcr dne ofeject dief " 
iBtOj' eonetnicted forte along the wbols 
These WOK eight in mmiber, tbe 
t containing about 1500 and the small- 
t about 600 men. At the beginning of 
1837 the Circassians seemed hard pressed. 
They complained to the British who were 
; them, that three years had elapsed 
ince Urqnhart'a departure: that England had 
deceived them with false hopes ; and that they 
were unprovided with powder and balls: upon 
which the Englishmen offered to remwn with 
a as hostages. This proposition increas- 
ed their still existing influence ; and the nd- 
TOie of the British Minister at Constantinople 
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having been given in favour of the measur^.l 
the Circassians proceeded to open a negotiar I 
tion with General Weljaminow, for the pn^l 
])Ose of effecting a cessation of hostililJeB oa, | 
both sides. In tho General's reply, he pro^l 
claimed all the Englishmen among the Cir- I 
rassians to be deceivers. He dem^ided i 
unconditional submissioD, asking, " if theyJ 
did not know, tliat, were the heavens to fall 
Russia had bayonets enough to prop thei^l 
up." The CircaaHans defied him both byJ 
word and deed. A strong Kussian divieiu 
was rout«d at the pass of Verdavi on th^ 
29th May, 1837. 



The contest with the Leaghiens, 
shores of the Caspian, was of an equally obri 
stinate character. The Kussian Lieutent 
General Fasi obbuaed some advantages her^'fl 
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it did not judge it prudent to venture into 
the interior. 

Weljaminow died in 1838, and was suc- 
eeedcd by Rajewsfei. The Circassian chiefe 
had decided on a defensive war, and Bell and 
iJongworth reported that they gtuned many 
itdvantsges, and one victory at Schuschen, ifi 
[February 1838. In the May following, how- 
■, they loat an obstinate battle against the 
Boedana at the mouth of the river Tuaba, 
Where there waa a fort built in addition to 
flie fort on Cape Ardler. After this, the 
■Buasiana landed to the southward of the 
'Tuabs, and commenced another fort In the 
^Autumn the Russian shipping was much 
iinjured by storms; but the Sebaatopol fleet 
'Carried off the troops in October frwn Cir- 
a to their winter quarters, and the cam- 
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paign terminated without any fiirtlier reeults 
than the founding of some forts on the Abar 
eian coast. 

The campaign of 1839 was preceded by > 
congrese of Circassian chiefs; but nothing 
of any consequence was effected this year, 
although the Kussian army wafi reinforce^, 
and amounted to 40,000 men. In 1840 it 
became evident that the Highlanders of Cau- 
casus were acting on an extensive and com- 
bined phm, the scheme and the execution of' 
which was arranged by Polish officers and 
Boldiers, some of whom were deserters from 
the Rusaians. Although it has not been ccai' 
firmed, as was at first generally reported, that! 
the whole line of Russian forts had beea 
stormed by the Cireaaslans, and although it is 
possible that fort Suds-huk Kaleh may be atiH 
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idn the handa of their enemicB, it b aeverthe- 
JSs certain that the resistance to the invaders 
i more universal and more obstinate than 
ever, and that, in consequence, the HusEians 
have been driven to increase their efforts, and 
iJo send repeated reinforcements. Their con- 
■fltant and considerable losses may be esti- 
linated by the advantages held out t« those 
who are willing to serve in the anny of the 
iGaucasns. A ukas of the 20th May, 1S38, 
ipromieee to euch officers as volunteer for this 

* service, a whole year's pay in advance, double 
pay during the war, and their travelling ex- 
penses. Upon this, there were numerous ap- 
plicataons. 

This Circassian war, which has been con- 
suming for the last dozen years the best 
HuB^an generals and regiment*, is no doubt 
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useful in a military point of view ; but it ii 
a very costly school of instruction, and the 
more zealous the scholars are in pursuing 
their studies, so much the more severe art' 
their sufferings in the cause. It may be pre-* 
dunied that Russian obstinacy, Euded by tho^ 
inventions of civilization, will ultimately pre- 
vail; the wild courage of the imtutored 
mountaineers will be broken, and theraflelves^ 
swept away into the mighty stream of Euro-' 
pean existence by which they are on all sides: 
surrounded, and agiunst which they set them-. 
selves in solitary grandeur, like the giant ■ 
pinnacles of their own mountains. But thei 
struggle will probably be a long one; audi 
the question, whether it terminate s 
later, will imdoubtedly be important, not only 
for Asia, but for the future fortunes of Po- 
land and of Europe. 



Where gentle uplands and wide plains de- 
scend to the west from the Ural Mountains, 
there a poUtical " Unity," in the large sense 
of the term, was destined at length to be 
established. We see, in the course of Huseian 
history, that divisions in this country have 
always been followed by fresh combinations, 
and the tendency to found here a great empire 
has been strikingly shewn. For centuries 
^HSt there has been a contest between the 
wo most powerful nations that dwelt on this 
unmense field of battle — the Kussian and the 
Pole striving for the mastery. The final turn 
xrf fortune — perhaps only for the present — 

8 decided against the latter nation, and has 
£l]ed them with a deeply rooted hatred of 
r destroyers. 



The sole existing portion of ruined Poland 
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ia now the Royal city of Crakow, with i 
small domiun, still bearing the empty title 
of independence and freedom, and haTing 
her existence guaranteed by three 
Powers, the sharers of her spoils. Cm 
kow has since been obliged to submit twice 
to a military occupation, and in 1837 her' 
conatitution was entirely remodelled. Ab 
it had been established under the guaraa-' 
tee of all the Powers who took part in thft 
Congreaa of Vienna, England and France, 
made several protestationg s^ainet such i 
proceeding ; but they were met by a declara> 
tion, that " those arrangementa were only tem- 
porary." Quite recently the French papers H»* 
port the British Government to have received 
an assurance that the three Powers who occu- 
py Crakow will shortly withdraw their troops 
There has also been a rumour, which yet ii 
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>4iot altogether accredited, that the most influ- 
■ential buigherB of the free dty sent a peti- 
iion in 1839 to the British Goveminent, in 
■which, after miiny complaints of their consti- 
tution being broken through, they demand 
'^at a French and English Commission should 
,be sent, for the purpoBC of restoring and main- 
ng it on the footing estabhshed at the 
■Congreee of Vienna. 

In her western enterprise, Russia found 
I strong national antipathies to subdue and to 
,watoh over; but the north of Turkey, on the 
.contrary, seemed to invite her approaches by 
« umilarity in national and religious feel- 
Already we see a chain of states 
under Bussian protection formed fi*om the 
Joosened portions of the Ottoman Empire. 
liMoldavia and Walachia, Servia and Monte- 
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negro, Btrctching from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic, cut off Aiistria firom the embou- 
chure of tte Danube, and interpoBe between 
her and the mtun territory of the Sultan; 
while Boenia, principally Inhabited by Turks, 
is also separated from it. These demi-prin- 
cipalities, held under Turkish supremacy, 
exhibit Huseian influence in perpetual acti- 
vity, now increasing, now diminishing, and 
waging a constant war with the party op- 
posed to it. This influence is most powerful 
in Moldavia and Walachia: here the Peace 
of Adrianople gave Russia the right of con- 
firming, in conjunction with the Sultan, the 
Hospodar chosen by the Boyars, as well as 
the legal power of exercising a Protectorate. 
KcverthelesB, during her last war with Tur- 
key, a part of the nobility and people of the 
two principalities shewed an evident disincli- 
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nation towards Kussia. In 1836 an opposition 
e in Moldaritt to the establishment of her 
new constitution, and made serious complaints 
against the Hospodar: Euasia inclined herself 
towards his party, and unmediateiy marched 
her troops; while Russian and Turtdah 
oomniisBaries examined into and deeided the 
'cbsput«. To counterbalance this Russian in- 
terference, it is thought that the British Con- 
Bul, who was appointed to Jasay in the same 
year, had likewise a part in these movements. 
However, the Opposition at last threw itself 
wholly into the arms of Russia ; so that the 
Ministry is now composed of the very three 
men who led the attack on the Hosjxidar, 
and the last address of the General Assembly 
to that Prince (1840) was perfectly loyaL 

In Walachia the parties are still disunited. 
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The Rueaian Consul-General there. Baron 
von Ruckmau, met with opposition (1837) 
in the General Assembly at Bukarest, having 
endeavom^ to carry an addition to the 
organic statute of the Principality, which , 
would have destroyed even the appearance 
of independence with regard to Ruseiaa' 
influence. At his instigation the Prince em- 
ployed force to dissolve the obstinate Gener^ 
Assembly. As the Consul-General's conduct 
was not altogether approved of at Petersburg, 
the sittings were resumed in the Autumn of 
1837, their proceedings carried on, and the . 
previous resolutions declared to be valid. 
But aa the matter could not be perfectly 
settled, the Consul-General contrived to ob- ' 
tain a firman at Constantinople, ordering 
the Government at Bukarest to sanction 
without dehiy the alterations and interpo- 
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ktiona proposed by Russia in their oi^anic 
Btatute. After the return of the Consul- 
General to Bukarest, in 1838, lie had another 
^harp fight witii the Boyara of the Opposi- 
tion, and publicly announced his regret that 
I disorder should occur during his ad- 
ministratton. Upon this, new compltunts 
were made by the Opposition; and according 
to the last reports, the British and French 
Ministers at Constantinople remonstrated in 
&vour of the Principalities. 

Servia, although legally more Independent 
than Moldavia or Walachia, yet, in fact, is 
ess in the hands of Bussia. It was her 
influence which prevented, in 1835, the in- 
troduction of a representative Government, aa 
propofied by Prince Miloech. She, however, 
(tfterwards caused a new scheme for a consti- 
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tution to be Banctioned, and Prince Dolgo- 
rucki brought the law for it from Conetanti- 
nople to Servia. But the Knase, who formed 
the aenatfi, were almost without exception in 
the EuBBian iuterest, and the Prince, jecJoua 
of his independence, reiused to agree to the 
law; he trusted to defend himself by the 
people, who were opposed to the nobility, 
and " who had more need of a good system 
of schools, than of such a constitution." He 
was advised and assisted in hb stand against 
Russian policy by Colonel Hodges, at that 
time English Consul-Greneral in Servia 
tliat in appearance, although not in reality^ 
England figured as the advocate of absolute- 
power, wliile Russia protected constitutional 
opinions. 

When the superior weight of the latter 
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country at length carried the law, and Prince 
lliloscli, by an unsuccessful attempt at a re- 
BCtJon(1839), was precipitated from hia throne, 
a regency waa formed entirely of persons in 
the Kueaan interest, who guided Milosch's 
son and succeaeor, Michael. Thia caused new 
troublee among the people, which occasioned 
the dismissal of the members, and the send- 
ing of despatches from the Russian Consul 
to that embaaay at Constantinople, 

Even the movements in Montenegro, bor- 
dering on Austria Dahnatia, seem to be trac- 
ed toKuseian poUcy. One heard of continual 
subsidies from Petersburg to the Vladika, 

for the erection of schools and the payment 
of certain officials." The conduct of a Rue- 
officer, present in Montenegro, but who 
probably exceeded liis instructions, was the 
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cause of remonstrances. He was called on 
to answer for his interference, returned with 
proposals for peace, and put an end to himself 
soon after (1840) at Petersburg, where, as it 
appears, he did not receive the reward which 
he anticipated for his services. We must 
riot omit to remark, that the ratification of 
the Courts of Constantinople aiid Petersburg 
was made one of the conditions of a treaty 
between the Vladika of Montenegro and the 
Stadtholders of Bosnia and Herzegowina. 






CHAPTER Vlir. 



Rrmarii on (he Syiiem of Raseian Policy tcilA r^erence 
lo Spain and PortugBl — France — Italy — German 
Sialti — Prvasia — England — China — General Re- 
fleeliom. 



It is the system of HusBian jxilicy to keep 
a watclifiil eye alwaya directed to the con- 
cerns of the great Sclavonic family; she coii- 
sidera herself its bead, and interferes, in the 
emaller States, as if in lier own hoiiseliold ar- 
rangements ; but in her intriguea it must be 
acknowledged she often finds traces of inter- 
vention by the other great Powers. Besides, 
it is thought, from expressions in some modern 
literary works, emanating from the Bussian, 
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party, that indlcationa have been det«ct«d 
of a wide -spreading plan for rousing the 
slumbering cncr^es of Sclavonic nationality. 
But it 18 hai-dly to be credited that any sya- 
tematicaliy arranged projeet am exist: a 
dency, however, to some such object, conceal- 
ed or open, according to circumstanoes, and 
certainly natural enough, may frequently be 
observed. Nor is it lees natural, that the 
aition of Kuasia with regard to the indepen- 
dent states of the West should have made her 
the advocate of monarchical absolutism, irad. 
led her to join in the struggle for first prin- 
ciples which ia now dividing opinions ia 
these countries. While the shock of parties 
seemed only to threaten at a distance, many 
combinations were formed contrary to par- 
ticular interests. 

Kussian diplomacy has withdrawn itself 
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£x>m the affairs of Spain and Portugal, which 
fim wittin the sphere of the two great west- 
em Powers, and only endeavours to main- 
tiun the hopes of the Absolutist party by 
Iier indirect influence. 

Towards France there still exists a degree 
jof bad feeling, which Pozzo di Borgo had 
already endeavoured to dissipate, aa his fa- 
vourite idea was to renew the alliance be- 
i^ween the two countries. In France, some 
.voices were in favour of this ; most of them, 
indeed, the opponents of Louis Philippe's dy- 
'HEBty, but also some, like A. Lefebre, in the 
Kevue dea deux Mondca, were of the Mini- 
sterial party. The withdrawal, in 1838, of the 
Hotel, which the Kuaeian Grovemment had as- 
ugned for the French Embassy at Petersburg, 
and a similar step in Paris towards Russia, 
1 considered to be symptoms of a mis- 
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understanding between the two Cabinets; 
but the Russian Government anxiously en- 
deavoured to oppoae such a notion, by ^ving 
the moat distinguished reception to the 
French Ambassador, Barante, from the mo- 
ment of his arrival in Southern Russia. The 
regularly recurring declarations of the French 
Chambers in favonr of maintaining the exists 
ence of Poland, have as regularly been con- 
sidered occasions for transmitting notes o£ 
remonstrance by the Russian diplomatists. 
One of these, more pointed than usual, caused 
the French Minister of Public Instruction b> 
record quite recently his vote in favour c 
Polish nationality. The entry of the Dukai 
of Leuchtenberg into the Imperial family 
has also caused some serious thoughts at the 
Tuileriea, and awakened hopes among tha 
Bonapartiste, who have ever since exhibited' 
a certiun partiality for Russia. The trial o£ 
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Crouy Chanel and Durand, which took place 
afterwards at Paris, gave rise to reports 
that Russia had been taking a eecret ])art 
in the quarrels of French factions. U[ion 
which the Husaiaii Minister, Von Medem, 
demanded, for the juatlfication of his govern- 
ment, that the papers found upon Durand 
should be published. It was, however, clearly 
seen, even from the declarations of the Minis- 
ter himself, that Russia had newspapers in ]«iy 
both in France and in Germany, in order to 
pubhsh statements in them. 

Far (Ustant Italy is too much in the handf 
of Austria to allow Russia a hope of playinf; 
there any partieuhirly active part. But her 
dearest interests lead her to turn her politi- 
cal machinery towards the States of the 
German Confederacy, whose frontiers touch 
her own, inasmuch as Russia is interposed, 
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wedge fashion, between those parts of Aus- 
tria and Prussia which are not included in 
the Confederacy. 

Since the share which Russia took in Grer- 
man affairs in 1803, her influence, only inter- 
rupted during Napoleon's reign, has been con- 
tinually on the increase. After the political 
disturbances in Germany in 1819, as well as 
after the July Revolution, and its sympathetic 
movements, many remarkable Memoirs ap- 
peared, for the purpose of supplying the 
Russo-German feeling with a grave official 
formula of political faith, and in order to 
unite the interests of the German dynasties 
with those of Russia by the ready ties of 
monarchical-aristocratic opinion, common to 
both parties. When Kotzebue published his 
" Literarisches Wochenblatt," and Stourdza 
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planned and wrote, at the coninitmd of a 
high pereonage, his " Memoir <ni the German 
Universities," all Europe watt divided into 
two hostile camps of political principle, and 
Hussia was ready to take part in the fray, for 
the sake of monarchical opinions. But it 
became ailerwards evident that Austria and 
PruBtaa were pursuing an independent po- 
Ucy, which did not always agree with that 
of Russia; from which we can understand 
why the Russian "Memoir," printed in the 
Portfolio," and whose authenticity is scarcely 
doubted, endeavoured, in discussing the pre- 
sent state and fiiture prospects of (reniiany, 
to set the small states of the Confederacy in 
opposition to Austria aa well as to Prussia, 
and to instil into them in this manner an idea 
of the necessity and expediency of a Russian 
alliance. 
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The editor of the " Portfolio" seei 
think that this "Memoir" was probably pre 
pared in 1833, and published in the fofc 
lowing year; that it was written under Hh 
eye of a Eusaan Minister, and comraunicat" 
ed confidentially to several German govern- 
ments. Tlie author of the "Eiaropcan Pei 
tarchy" (Leipzig, 1S39,) has had the aam 
object in view. Although we cannot esti 
mate the impression made by such ineinui 
tions on the different Courts, it is howeye 
certain, that in spite of the ingenuity i 
genius with which the " Pentarchy " abound^ 
the sentiments of the German people have no 
been conciliated; but, on the contrary, thei 
lively disinclination towards Busaia ia becom 
ing daily more apparent. The latter coua 
try, therefore, is in no position to propagati 
her opinions among the nations, although 
she may do so at the Courts of Europe. 
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But however anxious Busaia may be to 
come forward as the champion of Intimate 
dyna^tJee, she has never been mclined to sa- 
crifice to the powers who agree with her in 
principle any advantage which her own empire 
either apparently or really possesses. Tliis is 
clearly exemplified in the line of commercial 
policy which has been adopted by Russia 
against her ancient ally, Prussia, although the 
two royal families are so nearly connected. 
This may be partly the reason for shutting up 
Poland both from foreign countries and from 
Russia itself, in order that the positive in- 
conveniences thus produced may convince 
the Poles that " it is a good thing to be alto- 
gether Russian." The commercial treaty 
which was concluded on liberal principles be- 
tween Prussia and Russia on the 3rd May 
1815, was rejected by the latter, on account 
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of difficultJee in ite practical execution. Ak 
agreement between them, which was to last 
for nine years from the 11th March I825« 
and which contained many restrictions, not 
having been renewed in 1834, the fi^er piin- 
cipleaof that ofthe3rdMay ought, according 
to the treaty itself, to have served as a rule 
for the future. But since that i)eriod, and 
principally since the termination of the Polish 
rebellion, new restrictions and increased du« 
ties have been imposed, so tiiat the EasterQ 
Prussian provinces are ikily sinking into I 
worse position. Besides, Bussia seems to bftJ 
endeavouring, as far as in Iker lies, to cuf 
oS the Prussian havens and embouchure^ 
from communication with the regions 
the Polish rivers, by constructing a j 
commercial road from the south-west an^ 
of Poland to the Baltic Sea; and a i 
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way has been planned, for which the capi- 
tal ifi already subscribed, and the worka be- 
gun, which will convey to the harbours of 
Windau and Libau, from Huseian Georgen- 
burg, where the Niemen touches the Prussian 
territory, all the goods which formerly went 
to Tilsit or Memel, or on the Pregel to Ko- 
nigsberg. 

Russia with her wonderful extent of terri- 
tory, embracing the whole north of Asia and 
east of Europe, is labouring to increase and 
diffuse her influence; while Great Britain at 
iiome upon the ocean, which connects her Is- 
lands and her colonies in the West and the 
South, rules with her navy the other half of 
both hemispheres, and opei'ates from all sides 
towards their centre. Already tlieae great 
powers of land and sea are in collision ; the con- 
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Hict of interests k begun ; and its inten^tj it 
heightened by the hostile principles entertain- 
ed by the two nations. There may be a partial 
and temporory cessation, but the smouldering 
flame ie continually bursting out through u 
foreseen and unexpected cliasms. Therefore^, 
on ahnost every universal question we see thew 
two powers marshalled as opposing vanguardaj 
while France and Austria, with Prussia hau^ 
ing in the rear, form respectively a second' 
line of combatants. Thus the British i 
Hussian influences encountered at Crakow^ 
and in the European States of the Ottoman 
Empire. The atm^le went on equally f 
Stockholm and Athens, at Constantinople, a 
Alexandria, and at Teheran. That party of 
the Swedish nobility opposed to a constittt- 
tional reform, is considered as Russian 
the English diplomacy is suspected to 1 
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concerned in the fonnation of the present Jli- 
nistry (1840). Busaia opposes the establish- 
went of any constitution in Greece; while 
Great Britain acta in favour of one, and France 
^ves no decided opinion. When, in the be- 
ginning of 1840, the conspiracy in Greece was 
disoovered, having for its pretended object 
the mtuntenance of the Orthodox Greek 
religion, it was generally thought that the 
'headers, if not supported by Bu^ia, might 
lit least reckon on her eventual protection. 
To further this undertaking the Greek Pa- 
biarch at Constantinople had opened negotia- 
iaons with some inhabitants of the Ionian la- 
lands, for whicii Lorfl Ponsonby forced the 
Porte to depose him ; while Rusna endeavour- 
ed to retain h\m in office, by her efforts at 
Constantinople, and through her Minister 
Von Brunnow, in London. 
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The jealousy of England towards Bueaia 
was first awakened by tLe Ruaso-Peraian war 
of 1826-27, and still more by the Kubbo- 
Turkish war of 1828-29— at which period 
Prince Mettemich endeavoiu^ to combine 
the great powers !^:8in3t Kuseia. England 
waa ready ; but France and Prussia b«ng 
gained to the Hussian side, the latter ob* 
tained the treaty of Adrianople, which 
plet«d the preparatory one of KainardscheT 
(1774), and reduced Turkey to a Kus^aa 
dependency. Meanwhile, the British fear of 
Ruseian ambition was moderated ; and when 
Burnes, In 1832, returned from his journey 
through ^ighanistan, Bokhara, and Persia 
the English Gtivemment treated his viewfl dt, 
Russian diplomacy in the East aa mere idlfc 
dreams. Even the Pohsh war occasioned 
great interest in England, and the greatef 
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part of the Radicals in particular declared 
Bgunst meddling in it Still some championH 
appeared for Poland, — De Lacy Evans and 
others, — and the gcrma of a growing antipa- 
thy to Russia mig-ht be observed in the occur- 
rences which led to the downfal of Poland, 
and in the early connexion of England with 
Uie throne of July, which was threatened 
with oppoBition from the Autocrat But Bri- 
laeh interests required to he directly touched 
before the split became manifcBt. This was 
liie case in the Eastern question, which is a 
political riddle, and Europe stands pondering 
■B if before the aphynx, in dread of being 
torn, if she does not hit upon the true eolu- 

Besides the dismemberment of Turkey, a 
series of other disputes, which reaches far 
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into Asia, and perhaps even to Pekin^ has 
maintained a bad feeling between Russia and 
England. When Mohammed Ali invaded 
Syria in 1831^ England and France be- 
thought them of the systematic policy of 
Kussia since the time of Catherine IL and of 
the words of Alexander in 1808, "that with- 
out the Dardanelles Kussia had not the key 
of her own door." These two Governments 
were well inclined to Mohammed Ali, and 
Lord Palmerston's procrastinations having 
obliged Turkey to throw herself on the ever^ 
ready protection of Kussia, they united 
against Russian intervention. Upon which 
the Sultan agreed to the Viceroy's conditions. 
But Russia was not imrewarded for her assist- 
ance; for she made the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, the conditions of which were at 
first secret; it was to be in force for eight 
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years from the 8th July, 1833, and bound 
Turkey to close the Dardanellea against all 
except Ruseian men-of-war, in case of hos- 
tilities against Kussia, so as to give her by 
this means the unconditional command of the 
Guxine. This iiritattwl England, and Lord 
^almerston at last declared that he louked 
. the treaty as null; but no decisive 
were taken, as in the meanwhile peaoe 
was concluded with Mohammed All, and the 
Russian auxiliaries withdrawn. In the fol- 
lowing years, some English merchants made 
•Repeated complaints of restrictions imposed 
5)y KuBsia on the commerce of the Black Sea. 
'Whe two nations assumed a threatening atti- 
'tnde at the end of 1836, in consequence of 
*he seardiing and embargo of an English 
Vessel, the "Vixen," by a Kussian cruiser on 
^e Abghasian coast. Contrary to the terms 
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of the treaty of BukarcBt, Russia had not 
restored the Turkiah fortreascB which ehfr 
occupied oa that frontier; they were how- 
ever given up at the peace of Adrianople. 

During the CtrcassiaQ war, Rueeia had 
withdrawn her troops over the Kuban; but 
she still kept garrisons at Anapa and Redut* 
Kaleh on the coast. The trade was allowed 
to go on at these two places only, and wai 
under the control of the Russian cuEtom^; 
house and quarantine officers; the rest of th^ 
coast v/a£ declared to be in strict blockade 
This was annoimced to the English minist^ 
at Constantinople ; but not to the cabinet of 
St. James's, and was not notified in the Engi 
lish Grazette. Under these circumst 
Bell, the owner of the car^ of the VixeH^ 
applied to Lord Palmereton, to know if ihi^ 
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Russian blockade was acknowledged, and waa 
referred by his Lordship to the Gazette. In 
the Bequel, Lord Pahneraton (1838) de- 
nied having sanctioned the voyage of the 
Vixen, while Bell, on the strength of the 
Gazette being silent, had despatched his ves- 
sel to the Black Sea. She was taken by the 
HuB^ans, and declared a good prize, because 
she had smuggled prohibited articles into the 
Busman territory; her crew were liberated 
and eent to Constantinople. All England 
«as in an uproar; even Lord Falmerston 
hinted at the possibility of a war, while 
fearing such a contingency. It was therefore 
a cause of rejoicing that the question of the 
lilockade might be avoided, as the Vixen had 
been condemned for smuggling ; and that the 
namnt to decide was only whether the Turks 
the power of giving Russia legal posses- 
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aion of the port of the coast where the af&ir 
happened. As it was ascertained that this 
spot had really belonged to the Turks, the 
English Crown lawyers decided that the ship 
had been taken in the Kussian dominiona. 
By this decision the further questicHi as to 
whether Russia had legal possession of the 
whole coast from Anapa to Bedutp-Elaleh 
was not brought into discussion. 

About the same time another dispute arose 
as to ostensible restrictions of commerce at 
the mouth of the Danube, in which, beades 
England, Austria al^o was interested. The 
tract between the most northern Russian, and 
the most southern Turkish mouth should, ac- 
cording to the treaty, have remained free; 
but Russia soon began to take sanitary 
measures, and to run her advanced posts 
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B the whole Delta; against whicli the 
Britiah merchoDts made complaints, calling 
attention at the s&me time to the importance 
of the Danube for the intercourse of England 
and Austria. However, before the Vixen af- 
L&ir waa over, the Kusaian Government got 
jjd of tliis accusation, by declaring that it 
j^Utd no idea of levying tolls of, or interfer- 
ing in any other manner with trade, but waa 
only enforcing sanitory precautions, ae agreed 
Upon by the treaty of Adrianople. An an- 

s watch has been kept ever since, botli 
by England and Austria, on the high road of 
ihe Danube, as is shewn by an article in the 
.pomniercial treaty concluded between the two 
countries in September, 1838 ; as well as by 
the project which has been discussed between 
Austria, England, and the Porte, for re- 
Btoring Trajan's Canal, now filled with sand, 
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irom Raseova to Kost«ndscte, with a view to 
shorten the voj'age on the Danube, and to 
avoid the Sulina mouth, which is m posaes- 
aion of the Kussiane. On the other side, in 

1838, there was a report, that Kussia was 
about founding a city on the Sulina ; and at 
any rate it is certain, that she is busied in 
reforming her eatablishments in the Delta of 
the Danube. 

Meanwhile, ever since 1832 the struggle' 

between Egypt and tiie Porte has continued 
with various success, as well as the diplonuH 
tie game between the great Powers for in- 
fluence at Constantinople. When, at lengthy 
a, new war began in Syria between the Turkft 
and Egyptians, and the Battle of Nisib and 
the death of Sultan Mahmood threatened the 
existence of the Ottoman Empii 
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imited herself with the other four great Pow- 
ers to atop the advancement of Mohammed 
AU, and to guarantee the integrity of Tur- 
key. Their Collective Note of the 27th July, 
1840, reqiured the Sultan only to negotiate 
with the Viceroy, in conjunction with them ; 
and thie advice be has attended to. But 
when the difficult compromise of the status 
quo had been effected, then began anew the 
changes in poUticaJ combinations, the endless 
game of n^ofjafion, and the conflict of di- 
plomatic notes and rejoinders. WTiat an in- 
fluence ItuBsia had established, and what a 
fear her impending arms had excited in the 
Porte, for a few years after tlie treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, may be jwiged from the 
strong fortifications of the DardaneUes ; works 
whidi have been carried on till quite recently 
with &e greatest industrj-, in the spirit of 
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the treaty^ and on the pressing requisition of 
the Russian Government. But in vain have 
both British and Prussian officers, and more 
particularly the English Captain Stevens, 
who was sent to Constantinople in 1836, 
pointed out the importance and feasibility of 
constructing fortifications to protect the Bos- 
phorus and the capital against Russian at- 
tacks. 

In 1838, the British influence was per- 
ceived to have considerably increased, which 
was proved by the commercial treaty between 
England and the Porte, the united Turkish 
and British exercising squadrons, and other 
such things. But towards the end of that 
year, it may be concluded, that the Russian 
minister Von Butenieff* had gained groimd on 
the English; for several British naval of- 
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ficers were sent back, who were to have en- 
tered the Turkish service. Afterwards, the 
ropreBentatives of the two countries seemed 
to negotiate in greater harmony. This wae 
more particiilarly the case, aft«r the policy oi" 
Soult's ministry had separated France from 
England and from Kussia, which gave the 
Utter country an opportunity to send Bnin- 
sow to London, and to approximate itself to 
tiie Cabinet there. Since which, the form- 
ation of Thiers's ministry has introduced 
new modifications, and caused much dread 
among the great Powers, without making 
any material change in their position. 

Russia holds herself prepared for every 
tonlangency ; she has a strong fleet on the 
Slack Sea, and on its shores a numerous land 
army, which, according to the latest re- 
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porte, is concentrated in force at the moutha J 
of the Danube. Should the Ottoman Km- 
pire be suddenly overturned, she would have I 
jio choice but to exert her whole force, and 1 
seize a large share of the spoil ; but the very I 
neceswty of doing so would involve her in I 
periL Under the existing circumstances, and 1 
while Circassia and Poland are still bleeding i 
wounds in the breast of Russia, she would I 
prefer a feeble neighbour, obedient to her I 
every wish ; and it is, therefore, her interest I 
to exclude as much as possible from the shores I 
of the Euxine the ambitioua and independ- 
ent Mohammed Ah, the ruler of Egypt I 
and Syria. In like manner, England, upon I 
different grounds, is interested in maint^ning I 
things as they are; for the existence of a I 
Turkish Empire keeps Eussia out of the Me- | 
diterranean, while the weakness of Egypt J 
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■woTild permit the British to form by mam 
force, and permanently to defend, new chan- 
nels of communication with India. Au- 
stria foreaeea that, in ca,ae of war, she would 
be outflanked by Russia in the east of Eu- 
rope, and Pruissia, a defensive military State, 
Bees too little chance of gaining anything by 
a war, not to have sought, up to this time, the 
preservation of peace, France alone would 
seek to strengtJien Egypt, an ally not altc^e- 
ther impotent, and who relies solely upon her 
for support against the superior foroe of Rus- 
ma by land, and of Britain on the sea. So 
Uiat the Eastern question seems to turn upon 
die increase or diminution of the Egyptian 
Idngdom. Meanwhile, Mohammed has car- 
ped his mines into every recess of the Tur- 
kish political edifice. He stands with match 
in hand ready to light tlie train; and only 
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hesitates^ because, perhaps, the &lling frag- 
ments may be more certain to ruin himself 
than to scatter destruction through Europe 
and Asia. From all which, the only possible 
result to be looked for by European diplo- 
macy, is that in place of Turkey being sud- 
denly overturned, she will be allowed to 
waste away in a slow consumption. 

As in the west of Asia, so in its interior, 
Russia and England have hitherto confined 
themselves to demonstrations, to a vicarious 
warfare, which either themselves or their al- 
lies wage against those of their antagonist 
This is carried on by negotiations, intrigues, 
and secret support^ as well as in the field of 
battle; and occasionally an ostensible and 
subordinate agent falls a sacrifice to the lofty 
philosophy of Politics. After the peace of 



Turk-mtuit-ecliiii, Kusaia proposed that Ab- 
bas Mirza, the heir of the Persian throne, 
ehould repay hunself for hia losses in the 
West, by an invasion of Khoraesan in the 
"EiOat. But Mirza died before liis fatlier, 
Schah Feth Ali ; and Enghmd, dreading that 
Russia would attempt some plan of conquest 
after the latter's death, sent several Indian 
otGcers during his lifetime to serve in the 
Persian army. The fwlure in their effi)rta 
to diacipline it, was partly ascribed to Rus- 
influence. Wten Feth Ali died, both 
.powers united in placing his grandson Mo-, 
hanimed Mirza on the Persian throne; the 
one hoping to use him as an engine of attack, 
and tJie other anxious to consolidate his 
|iower into a bulwark for herself. The Eng- 
lish minister MacNelU endeavoured to turn 
the attention of the new Scbah towards im- 
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provements in the domestic affiurs of his 
country, while count Simonitech, the Bus* 
sian amba£Bador at Teheran, urged him to 
attack first the Turcomans, and then Schah 
Ivamram of Herat ; a city which is situated 
on the ancient route for caravans and armies 
towards India, and is therefore to be looked 
upon as an outwork to the British pc 
sions there, A movement waa also per- 
ceived in Cabul among the Usbecks, and is 
Bokhara, which British statesmen coneidered- 
to be under the guidance of Kussia. fiuadai 
officers accompanied the Schah of Iran ii 
1837, to the seige of Herat, which was de- 
fended by the counsels of Englishmen. The 
Anglo-Indian army waa immediately put ia 
motion, partly to rescue Herat, and iJso to 
expel Dost Mohammed from Cabul, he 
having declared himself hostile to England. 
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Phe last object was effected; and as the 
Bchah of Iran was forced to raise the eiege 
jjf Herat in the autumn of 1838, we may 
consider Britiah India to be in greater se- 
<ianty. 

These occurrcncea meanwhile have brought 
o light the important fact, that Huseia and 
[England are plotting agtunat one another in 
^ interior of Aaia; that in the north and 
^e Bouth, a host of Asiatic tribes, with the 
pccuponts and claimants of their thrones, arc 
Inclined, now to Eiissia, and now to Britiah 
India, according to varying circumstances 
and the changing caprices of these despots. 
Some further glimpses into Asiatic aifalrs 
were obtmned at the end of 1838, and the 
be^nning of 1839, from the diplomatic corre- 
.qiondence between Busaia and England which 
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was kid before the Britieh ParliamenL To \ 
the complaiuts of England as to the e 
intrigues of Husaia in Iran and Afgluuustoni J 
and particularly in Cabul, Count Nesselrod^ I 
the Husaion Minister, dt»;larcd, that his mas^'l 
ter looked on the notion of threatening Indial 
as an idle dream; that Hussia was rather J 
desirous of reconciliog England and 
than of exciting tlieui against one aiiothery 
that she was pursuing throughout AliddleJ 
Asia the moat inoffensive policy, and onl 
Hought to rival England in the paths i 
])eace and industry. Itussia then spoke t 
the necessary independence of the Mid< 
Asiatic States, " because the two 
lx)werB, in order to continue friend^ shool 
not come near one another, nor be brought! 
mto collision in the -centre of Aaa." 
same correspondence shews that Count 1 
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ffionitech aaaisted the Schah of Iran with 
money for his ehterpriae against Herat, and 
that he had condnded and signed fonnal 
treaties with the Afghans, but which the 
Emperor had refused to ratify. Count Nes- 
eehwle, moreover, acknowledged to the British 
Miuieter at Petersburg, that Siraonitech had 
acted in auch a manner as to give England 
just cause of complaint against him. He vrsm, 
in consequence, relieved at Teheran by Co- 
lonel Duhamel; and as, in addition to this, the 
Kussian agent in Kandahar had been recalled 
at the request of England, Lord Paluierston 
expressed his thanks for these concessions in 
note of 4th April, 1839. 
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The ostensible object of the Kussiati ex- 
lition against Khiva was, to hinder the 
ipreaaiona to which the caravans were sub- 
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jected, and to lilteratc the Hu^ian prisons 
there ; but it is probable that a coimtcrbalanoQ 
was sought for, to the increaeed influei 
which England had gained by her victorioi 
march to Cabul, although it is not to 1 
overlooked that Hiiva had shewn itself im& 
vourable to the Persian attack upon Herat*, 

In the year 1838 the " Morning Chronicle! 
niaintained that Kussia was aware of the ii 
possibility of conveying an army even as fi 
as E3iiva, and still more of carrying one ' 
India. Nevertheless, on the 59th Novell 
ber, 1839, a liusaian corps, v-ariously given ij 
from five to twelve thousand men, command 
ed by Lieutenant-Gcneral Perowsky, atarteo 



* Bokhora 
to England. 
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from Orenburg to march upon Khiva, distant 
thousand five hundred werstes, (about 
1000 miles). According to the General's 
declaration, '* It was intended to secure for 
HuBsia the le^timatc influence due to her in 
thia part of Asia." About t«n or twelve thou- 
sand camels carried the provisions and bag- 
gage, and the troops were amply providetl 
witli every convenience which might enable 
them to withstand the severe cold of the De- 
sert. But the frost became so intense, that 
&e corps consumed a whole month in pene- 
tratiug a portion of the snowy tract, and in 
traversing the forty leagues between Gemba 
and Akbulak; from whence it was obliged 
to retrace its laborious way, and to escape 
total annihilation by seeking shelter in the 
£)rtJfica,tionB of Gemba. According to the 
latest reports it has halted there, and there is 
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no cfirtain intelligence of a second expeditiott 
being intended. It is by no means impror 
bable tliat the Khan of Khiva has in 
nieiinwhilc made application to the 
Asiatic Grovemnient, both for advice 
assistance; while perhaps KuBsia may 
enabled to bring her Anti-British influent 
into play at Pekin itself, in the dispute be^ 
tween England and China. 

The first regular diplomatic connexion t 
tween ^Russia and China, — countries whi 
border one on the other for one thom 
leagues, — took place in the middle of the 17ti 
century. The attack of the Kuasiana on t 
region of the Amur, and the Chinese i 
ance, which was terminated by the peace 
Nertflchinsk in 1689, during Peter the Greatli 
reign, induced a tolerably close intimapjl 
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The terms of the peace eecured to Guseia an 
inconaderablc part of the Amur country ; but 
established a free trade, which was, however, 
afeirwards restricted ta tho frontier trade. 
Since that period, according to a Chinese 
account of its relations with Riissia, contained 
in an official description of the Chinese Em- 
pire completed in 1804, the good intelligence 
between China and that " tributary kingdom" 
haa never been disturbed. During this lapse 
of time, the commerce between the two coun- 
tries has probably been decupled. The Rus- 
enjoy, exclusively of all other nations, 
the right of having a Greek Church at Pckin, 
and of miuntaining an Institute for learning 
tie language, with periodical changes of its 
members. In 1840 a new mission was sent 
to Pekin, and it remains to be seen whether 
they have, or in the sequel intend, to inter- 
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fere in the quarrel whicli is begun between 
England and China. 

By Peter the Great was Kuasia first in* 
troduced, aa an independent power, into thfr. 
syetem of European nations ; which eystem 
was extended at the end of the last century,. 
30 as to include America, and has since beea 
ob%cd to receive into its combinations bodl 
a Turkish and an Egyptian empire; aji3 
now this animated chain of closely c 
national interests has begun to i 
even the states of Middle Asia, lying 1 
tween the Russian and British territories 
The time must come when the intimate 
union of all human races will become i 
manifest and sclf-conacioua, that no arbitrary 
policy will be able to attack any one membq 
of the combination, without causing a « 
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pathetic diatiirbance throiigliout its wliole 
extent. Meanwhile this epoch has not ar- 
rived for Inner Agio. On this arena the 
RuBso- Asiatic may long combat the Anglo- 
Aeiatic policy. Here the two rivala may 
continue, as they have commenced, their in- 
direct struggle, and the idea of an Asiatic 
balance of political power, ae well as a En- 
ropeo- American one, may perhaps realise a 
fluctuating existfince, and the movements 
of the far East may not produce any im- 
mediate re-action in the West. But since 
a more intimate bond between nations and 
empires is extending its influence over a 
wider sphere of action, the mere mechanical 
balance of power will be replaced by a sys- 
tem of counf«rpolae, new in its principle, and 
following the only division which is true to 
nature, viz. an oi^;aiiic separation into states, 
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detennined by the dietiiictioiia of race Bit4 

national character. 

In Egypt and Asiatic Turkey, the Arabic 
element, only repressed for a time, is gain- 
ing the \-ictory over that of the Turks, In 
like maimer the Eiu:opean-Turkish rule will 
not long stand, and sooner or later, whether 
partially, aa in the last few decades, or by 
some violent and unforeseen commotion, the 
Sclavonic Greek tribes of south-eastem Eu- 
rope will be called on to perform no meoQ 
part on the theatre of the world. Then it 
will remiun to consider how far Husda moat 
be allowed to exert her material weight, so at 
to stamp the whole east of our continent witili 
the type of her monotonous empire. Then it 
will be a question, whether a freer and more 
varied cultivation shall not assert itself thero; 
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fimdamentallj'. Whether Roman Catholicism 
and weatem Sclavonic nationality shall not 
maintiun themBelves independent, in the East, 
against the Greek and Russian principle, just 
as, in the West, a beneficial contest of opinion 
is suatained between Roman Cathohcity and 
essenti Jly Protestant Grcrmanism. Thus the 
Eastern Question will be continually repro- 
duced under new forms; and, however long it 
may be possible to keep the sword In its scab- 
bard for the sake of mnintfunlng a miBerable 
status quo, however much Russia may hug 
herself at the complete denationalization of- 
Poluid, still it is possible, during the inevit- 
able advance of human development, that a 
Polish Question may again arise, and connect 
Itself with that of the East 
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Fussian Statistics — Acquisitions of Territory — Area of 
Rttssia in Europe — Great Russia — South Russia — West 
Russia — Russia in Asia— Proportion of Inhabitants to 
Area— Number of Inhabitants — Enumeration of differ- 
ent Races — Germans — Jews. 

This immense empire, whose area is more 
than double the whole of Europe, is the only 
one among the great European powers which 
has made any considerable acquisition of ter- 
ritory since the Congress of Vienna; this she 
did at the expense of the Persian and Turkish 
empires, of the peace of Turkmantschai, (22nd 
February, 1828), and that of Adrianople, 
(14th September, 1829). A tolerable ap- 
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proximation to accuracy in the superficial 
exteat of her area caa only be made with 
r^ard to Itussia in Europe, &s in her Aaia^ 
tic and American posscspions, there are dif- 
ferences amoimtmg to many thoiisand square 
miles ", which cannot be made to tally in any 
satisfactory manner. 

The area of Russia in Europe is supposed 
to be upwards of two million square miles 



* Translalor' t Nole. — According to ProfeBsot Narriea of 
Sandhurst — 

1 Oerman mile = 8100 Engluh ^arde. 

= 4'602 Engliah miles. 

1 square German mile =21'17B. aquara English miles. 
Wherefore, to conTert Germnn square miles into Englisli 
ones, multiply the former bj 21-178. For ordinary pur- 
posee, one German mile may be considered equal to four- 
and-a-half Engliah, and one German square mile to twenty- 
one English. 
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(English), or about a quarter of the whole 
empire, if the old czardoms of Kaaan and 
Astraclitiu are reckoned* parte of European 
Great Russia. Included are the Baltic pro- 
yinces, in five govemmentSj an eleventh part, 
or 190,000 Bquare miles; Great Kus^a, is 
twentj-seven govermnents, about seven* 
tenths, or 1,424,000 square miles; Little 
Russia, (which, however, by a late xikae, 
to lose it« name, and be included in Great 
Russia), in four governments, 80,000 square 
miles ; South Russia, in three governments, 
including Bessarabia, and the district of the 
Don Cossacks, 174,000 square miles; Weat 
Russia, in seven governments, and the pro* 
vince Bialystok, 160,000 square miles. And, 
finally, the kingdom of Poland, in 
Woiwodcflhipa, 48,000 square milea, not ■ 
fortieth part of the Russian empire. 
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KuB^ in Asia eontamsj according to Bul- 
garin, 6,000,000 square miles ; according to 
Schubert, 5,200,000 square miles. Their 
principal difference exista in Siberia, which, 
by the ukaa of the 7th March, 1822, is di- 
vided into East and West Siberia, and each 
of these agajn into two governorships. Bul- 
garin makes it cont^n 5,300,000 square miles, 
and Schubert, 4,400,000 square miles. The 
most important of the Asiatic pusseaeionH, 
in proportion to their extent, are cert^nly 
the Caucasian territory, including Arme- 
nia, (at present 146,000 square miles), al- 
though the Russian authority is here but 
little established, and can only be well-foimd- 
ed by a fortunate result of the Eastern ques- 
tion. The Steppes of the Kirgises, with 
tlicir 568,000 square miles, can as yet scarce- 
ly be reckoned as an addition to the political 
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weight of tlic Russian doniiiuons ; and stiUi 
less the Russian Asiatic islands of SS.ecW 
square miles, and the wilderness on the north* 
east coast of America, beyond the parallej 
of 54° 40' N., amounting to about 368,000 
sqiiare miles. 

In the Russian empire, the ^rnidaUons i 
the proportion of inhabitants to area are a 
various, that its population is the best e 
of estimating the real importance of any j 
vince. On thia principle it becomes evidei 
that the whole available power of Rusma i 
contained in her European jioseessionB* s 
the Northen Governments, even in theai 
scarcely surpass the limits of insignificanct 
The most authentic documents for this i 
quky have been collected by Peter von K^ 
pen, "Bulletin Scientifique del' Acad^miedi 
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Sciences de Petersboui^," and he obtained 
tiiem principally from the tax-lists for males, 
and other official papers, of the year 1838. 
AccoD^ng tfl him, at the end of that year, 
Kus^a Proper, excluflive of the army and 
the CaucaauB lands, cont^ned 53,977,000 
Bonle; add to this the standing army, the 
marine, the colonies, and all individuals and 
their families immediately belonging to the 
military class, 1,330,000 aoula; the Cauca- 
sian mountaineers, 1,500,000 souls; Poland 
4,300,000 souls (at the end of 1838, 4,298,962 
souls; and 1839, 4,358,509 souls); and, finally, 
the Grand Principality of Finnland, 1,410,392 
souls; altogether, 62,517,000 Houls; of which 
56,256,000 were in Europe, 6,200,000 in 
Ada, and only 61,100 in America. The po- 
polation of European Kussia gives an aver- 
ts of only 27 inhabitants to 1 sq^uare mile ; 
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but in die goverranents of Moscow, Tula, 
Kursk, and Podolio, this proportion is qua- 
drupled, or at least nearly so (between 116 and 
96 souls to 1 square mile); and three times 
the average, or at least 7 1 souls, to 1 square 
mile, are found in the five governments — 
Orel, Poltawa, Bjasan, Kiew, and Jaroslaw- 
The whole kingdom of Poland, In 1829, gave 
an average of 91 souls to 1 square mile; and 
the populous woiwodeship of Masovia, includgr I 
ing the city of Warsaw, conttuned above 119 
souls to 1 square mile. The yearly incr 
of the population can only be estimated t 
approximation, as the lists of yearly bin 
and deaths arc managed by the clergy, 
not subject to any general control of the d 
trict and government offices. In the jet 
1834, 43 eparchies of the Greek Cathot 
Church had sent in their lists ; but Orenbui 
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wid Immeritia were not included. These 
liBta gave 1,908,678 for the birtha, and 
1,292,998 for the deaths, or an cscees of 
births over deaths of 615,680, being nearly 
47 per cent. In the year 1839, an official 
calculation for the whole empire, including 
all profcaBions, gave the following reaulta for 
the year 1836 :— Births, 2,400,000 (of which 
Poland gave 210,000, the Eoman Catholic 
Church in Russia 104,100, the United Greek 
Church 72,896, and the Evangelical Church 
74,083); deaths, 1,500,000 (Poland 137,000, 
the Roman Catholic Church in Russia 73,005, 
the United Greek Church 60,058, and the 
Evangelical 50,897). By this calculation, the 
excess of births over deaths for one year 
amounted to 900,000, or nearly one and a half 
per cent on the whole population. It may 
at least be held as certain, that since the year 
m2 
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1832, when tlie immedjate effects of the chftw 
lera and of the Polish rebellion ceased to acV 
the whole population of the Kussian £mpi^e^ 
increases in a yearly ratio of full one pew 
cent., or at this moment at the rate of at li 
600,000 per annmn. 

The proportion of the inhabitants of Bus-" 
sia who live in the country aa compared wil 
those who inhabit towns is, in consequent 
of the low state of all but the rudest art% 
even looking only at tlie great mass of Euro? 
pean Rueaia, totally different from that whicb 
holds good in all other parts of Europe. N< 
more than a ninth part, on an average, an 
even in the kingdom of Poland only about 
two-ninths, have as yet settled themselves h 
towns. There is also a great inferiority 
at tie few pointa where population does 
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imJate, for in this immense empire there are 
only BIX cities with more than 50,000 in- 
liabitants. 

Petersburg, which after the first cen- 
tury of ita existence had 4200 houses and 
235,000 inhabitants, has more than doubled 
the number of its houses and inhabitants 
«nce 1803. In December, 1839, the houses 
were reckoned at 8665, of which 5405 were 
wooden ; the number of inhabitants had in- 
creased to 476,386; which was not, however, 
altogether the result of improvements in 
arts and commerce, but rather was caused by 
the imiversal Sclavonic habit of entertaining 
a swarm of servants, and by the great bodies 
of troops kept in the capital, for there were 
338,512 males, and only 137,874 females. 
Out of this population (including their re- 
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spective families) 67,011 individuals belonged 
to the Court establishment and hereditary of- 
ficers, 126,313 were Crown peasants and ser^ 
and 70,927 soldiers, Moscow is not only as 
numerously peopled aa before its destmctjon, 
in 1812, but actually surpasses the number 
by 84,000 souls. This ancient capital of the 
Czars reckoned, in 1839, 349,068 inhabit- 
ants; — a population more approaching to the 
state produced by trade, for the females 
( 140,906) were more than two-fifths of thft 
whole. Wabsaw, the third city of the Em- 
pire, at the beginning of the present centmyi 
was the focus of Polish industry and conw 
merce, and had rapidly doubled its popula- 
tion, after Alexander had protected its mano^, 
factures. It counted, before the bregding oul 
of the last rebellinn, 139,654 inhabitants, ii 
4968 houses. The occurrences of 1829-31; 
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between deatli, emigration, and deportation, 
struck off 20,000 of the inhabitant ; but this 
loss is abeady supplied. In December, 1839, 
the numbers were 139,671, of which above 
one-fourth, or 36,390, were Jews. litGA, the 
second trading city of the Empire, has increased 
most rapidly since the commencement of this 
century, both as to commerce and population; 
BO that in the 28 years from 1810 till 1838 
the numbers have risen from 30,000 to 63,590. 
Odessa has advanced still more surprisungly, 
and is now the third commercial city, and 
even disputes with Riga for the superiority ; 
it was only founded in 1796, and in 1837 had 
become a city of 69,023 inhabitants, in 4500 
houses. The last among the great Kussian 
cities is Kasan, wliich shews its Asiatic cha- 
racter of immobility, by remaining at the 
same number of 50,000 inhabitants. 
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After these come only five other townat 
which contahi between 50,000 and 30,000 in- 
habitants, namely Kiew (the birth-place of the 
Russian state), Kronatadt, Astrsichan, Tula, 
and Kaluga. There are some insulated laige 
villages in the centre of European Russia, aa 
there are In Hungary ; but, belon^ng to the 
lords of the soil, they are prevented from be- 
coming civic mimicipalitiee. One of these ia 
the village of Iwanovo, in the government of 
Moskow, which is the property of the family 
of Scheremetjew, and has a population of 
48,000 souls. 



The v-arioua races of men which are in- 
cluded under the Rua sian sway have not seve- 
rally any political importance ; because one, 
much to the ease of the government, viz. the 
Sclavonic stock, preponderates so much as to 
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be four-fiftis of the whole (over 50,000,000> 
Nevertheleaa, the moat inveterate hatreds ex- 
ist among this veiy race ; for the Poles and 
the inhabitants of Little Russia have che- 
rished for centuries an embittered detestation 
of Great Kueaia. But the latter alone form 
more than a half of the entire population 
(about 36,000,000), and thus neutraHze, by a 
tJireefold superiority of numbers, their or- 
nate opponents ; and this so much the more, 
because the interests of the other tribeB living 
under the Russian Government, incline them 
more to the Russian majority than to a con- 
nection with Poland and Little Russia, al- 
though together they would form the im- 
portent mass of 12,000,000. The other 
races are divided, for the most part, into such 
petty and unconnected tribeB, that they lose 
all political weight. This is the case with 
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the LithuaiuaQB (2,000,000 in number), which 
have had a political relation with Poland for 
centuries, and have also mingled their races 
repeatedly; the Finns, who include about 
3,000,000, in twelve tribes; the Mongoiiana, 
the SamoyedcB, and other Asatice. An ex- 
ception to thifl remark must be made witJi re-- 
gard to the Tartarian and Caucafian natione, 
the former of which, at an earlier period, and 
the latter at the present time, have made an | 
obstinate resistance and a bold defence of I 
their native mountains, although the Canca- 
dan, together only amount to 1,500,000 souls, i 
The Teutonic race is by far of the greatest i 
importance in every branch of dvilization; ] 
and having been established as a colony for 1 
six centuries, in what is now Sussian terri- 
tory, haa been constantly forwarding the in- 
dustrious arte, taking a shore in the govern 



ment, producing teachers and phyBicians for 
their own body, and Bpreading improvement 
through the whole mass of the people. But 
the number of the GermauB is still very 
email; it does not amount to the one hun- 
dred and twentieth part of the whole po- 
pulation of Kuasia, being only 500,000; of 
which 112,000 belong to the German colonies 
in the goTemment of Saratow; 90,000 to 
South Hu8^ also colonists; 160,000 to the 
Baltic provinces, including Petersburg; the 
rem^der are scattered about in smaller num- 
bers, mostly at Moscow and Warsaw. 

The Jews in Hussia are a million and a 
half, although they possess the right of set- 
tling only in the Polish and Caucasian pro- 
TinceB, and in 17 southern and west«m go- 
Temments, chiefly what formed tlie kingdom 
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of Poland before the partition. The ukas of 
the 13th April, 1835, regulates their podtioa 
in civic life. According to thia ukae, the JeW 
ia ^owed a permanent residence in KusaA 
Proper, only in the governments of Grodno* 
Wilna, Volliynia, Podolia, Minsk, and Ekaf 
terinoelaw; in the provinces of Bessarabia 
and Bialyetob; in the governments of Kiewi 
Chersen, and Tauria, excepting the dties o£ 
Kiew, Nlkolajew, and Sebaatopol; in the go- 
vemmenta of Mohilew and Witepsk only in 
the towns, not including the \"illages; and ii 
the governments of Tschcmigow and Tol- 
tawa, with the exception of the Crown andt 
Cossack villages. In Courland and Livonii^,^ 
only those families which are already settled 
will be allowed to remain; bnt -Jewish fami'* 
lies fi-om other governments, where they hava 
a right of remdence, will not be allowed t 



settle here, any more than in the towns of the 
western govemments, which are less than 20 
English miles from the frontier. Every Jew 
must now belong to some particular trade, or 
he treated aa a vagabond. Their former cus- 
tom of early marriages is checked, by not 
permitting males before 18, nor icmales be- 
fore 16, to be united. To encourage the taste 
for huBbandry, in which the Jews are defi- 
cient, those who become farmers are relieved 
from the poll-tax for 25 years. If they form 
themselves into large villages, they are ex- 
cused for 50 years from military service, and 
from all land-taxes for 10 years; if into 
smaller societies, the same remission of land- 
tax, and 25 years of freedom from recruiting. 
Mercliants, handicraftsmen, and other citi- 
zens, being Jews, have the same rights as 
other Busuan subjects ; manufacturers, hav- 
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ing purcliased buildings for factories, are ex- 
cuBed for 10 years from all taxes due for 
them. Tlie Jew who distinguisheg himself 
at the Gymnaaiiiiii or University, may, on 
the proposition of the Minister of Instruc- 
tion, bo placed in the civil service, or as a 
teacher, but not without the express consent 
of the Emperor ; in which case he may reside 
in the interior govemment-s, or in the capittd. 
Three years after this ukas tJie Emperor 
Nicolas confirmed, in January, 1838, a pro- 
posal of the Imperial Council relative to thtf 
formation of Jewish colonies, in which, after 
a steady residence of 20 years, they should 
receive the right to trade. The whole num- 
ber of Jews in January, 1839, amounted tff 
1,520,000 souls, or a fortieth part of the po- 
pulation. Of these 1,054,349 dwelt in thq 
17 southern and western governments, in 
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proportion of a fifteenth part of their popu- 
lation (16,238,600); in the kingdom of Po- 
land, 453,646, which is a ninth of the whole 
population; lastly, in the Caucasian pro- 
vinces, 10,482, or the two-hundredth part of 
the population. 
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PropaHien of Claiaa— Increase q/" Nobilily^Burghtr I 
Claes — Ruetian MercAanta — Tradinr/ Peasanti — Pea- 
lante—AdminUtralion of Church Affairs — Greek Ca- 
thelic Church — Bomaa Caihnlie Church — Ejtangeiit^ I 
Ck«rch~ Mohammedans— Jewiih Secfe—Intellecttal 1 
CttUmaiion in Biana — Divinou of Schoola into thra* A 
daiiee; UniverMtiei, Lyceama, Gynmaaiitmi, i[e.- 
PrepOTtion of Scholars to Population—Physical CvUi- I 
nation of Russia — Com, Hemp, and Flax Trade — KiM- J 
yard—TtilloK Trade — Wool — Somber— Piiheriet anim 
Minea—Increaseof new Hanvfactures— Fairs— Trading t 
Companies, S(c. — D^ensiee Fbrces of Russia — Credit — 



In considering the proportion of classee to 1 
one another, the rapid multiplication of ihoi 
nobility is a fact of statistical interest. 
is also the case in Poland, in uplte of her nu- 1 
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merous pauper nobility, which was increased 
by the law of the 25th June (7th July), 
1836, by which the Rnssian principle for the 
acqiiiaition of nobility was introduced there, 
■viz. founding nobihty on a distinguished 
name g^ed either by brilliant civil or mili- 
tary services. In Poland, as in the rest of 
Kussia, there is now the distinction of here- 
ditary and personal nobility. According to 
documents collected by the Russian Ministrj- 
of Finance, in the year 1836, the different 
governments, not including however any part 
of Asia, cdntmned 538,160 hereditary, and 
153,195 personal nobles, making altogether 
691,355 individuals, or one-seventieth part ol' 
the whole population. In Poland, in 1837, 
there were 283,420 nobles, or a fourteenth 
part of the population. 
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The burglicr class is rising very gradu- 
ally ; for the inhabitants of the towns (exdu- 
dve of Poland), according to the last census 
of the middle and lower classes, amounted to 
4,175,869 persons; of which only 251,961 
belonged to the commercial fhmilies, and 
2,773,416 to the guilds of handlcrail and 
tradesmen. The whole number of burghers 
in 1834, according to the Journal of the 
Home Department, waa 835,071. Five yeaiq 
later (1839) the entire nmnber of Ruaaii 
merchants was 36,617 ; of which only 8S9i 
were in the first guild, with a dedared trad- 
ing capital of £1,932,608; 1874 were in 
the second guild, with £1,630,000 ; 33,808 inr 
the thbrd guild, with a capital of £l 1,759,300: 
besides which there were 46 foreigners, with- 
a capital of £100,000. Add to these 5291 
trading peasants, the nature of whose traffic i 



accurately defined by their trading certificate ; 
only 22 of these belonged to the first two, 
the remaning 5277 fell into the third and 
fciirth classes. In the class of peasants were 
included the military settlers and their fami- 
lies, the Cossacks, Cabnucks, and Baschkira ; 
their united numbers were officially reckoned 
St 1,932,165. The same documents for that 
year gave 44,826,288 as the number of indi- 
▼iduals belonging to the class of peasants, of 
which 21,463,993 were the property of the 
Crown, and 23,362,595 belonged to difierent 
landed proprietors. 

The administration of the Church afiairs is 
in a most fortunate position for the Giovem- 
it, as the Greek Catholic Church, which 
considers the Emperor as its head, has become 
to such a degree the niling confession of Rus- 
m2 
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sia Proper, that nine-elevenths of the populii- 
tion (45,000,000) belong to it. The 1 
great victory was won for this creed in 1 
when the United Greek Chiirch becsune ortho- 1 
dox. The clergy of the Greek Church, in I 
1836, numbered 503,895 individuals. The 1 
£«man Catholic Church ia the prevalent one I 
in Poland, and In euch parts of West Kuf 
as arc composed of wliat was tlie kingdom 
Poland. The numbers, however, do not a 
present exceed 6,000,000, of wliich 3,500,0 
live in the eight woiwodeehips of Polaiu^l 
2,300,000 in Weat Russia, 50,000 in Coutv-J 
land, and 150,000 scattered about in small 1 
communitiea. The Evangelical Chiu-eh pre- 1 
vtuls cluefly in the Baltic pro^'lnces, including^! 
the Grand Princedom of Finnland, and among*! 
the German coloniets in South Kussia e 
on the Wolga. Their numbers are abouta 
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3,000,000, out of wWch, m 1838, 1,361,107 
Proteatanta lived In Finnland alone. In Po- 
land there are now only 40 Protestant and 7 
Reformed ewngregationa. Not much greater 
is the numerical amount of the Mohammedans, 
•who inhabit the countries won during the last 
100 years from tlie Porte and from Persia, 
and hold fast by their old religion, in the ex- 
ercise of which the Russian Government does 
not disturb them : their number is calculated 
at 3,500,000, dwelling principally in the go- 
vernments of Orenburg, Saratow, Astrachan, 
and the Caucasian provinces. The Jews, 
whose number has been given above, posacss 
in Russia, exclusive of Poland, 562 syna- 
gogues, 2223 religious schools, and 3668 
schools for teaching young children : the num- 
ber of rabbins, in 1838, was only 894. The 
Jewish sect of KaraiteSj who reject the Tal- 
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mud, coasiat in South Buseia, that ia to say 1 
in the Crimea, of 4000 souls. The Lama- ! 
iBtu, Fetishiem, aad Schamaniam, which are I 
the creeds of the wild and not numerous tribes | 
of A^atic and American Russia, do not em- 
brace more than 800,000 persons, one quarter J 
of whom (Kalmucks, Baachkira, and Kit - I 
giahes,) are Laniiuate, the rest belong to the j 
atill baser forms of Polytheism. 

Intellectual cultivation, and its cxten^on I 
in the thinly peopled governments, has been I 
placed under the strictest sujjerintendence of 1 
the Russian Adminietration; and this ^ 
more fenaible, aa an alteration had become ne- I 
cessary in the previous system of instructioii. I 
The influence of foreigners, and of their in- J 
tellcctual independence, haa been gradually^l 
eliminated; natives, and native inatitutdonB* I 
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are alone employed to nationalize the people's 
imaginations, and to instruct tbem in the 
higher branches of science- How quicHy tliis 
process is advancing under the government ol' 
the Emperor Nicolas, may be observed from 
the Reports of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, which have appeared regularly since 
1831. We will leave it undetermined whe- 
ther its object ia to difiuse a high degree of 
intelligence or not; at any rate, a great spread of 
elementary instruction and a definite though 
email amount of popular scientific know- 
ledge is thus very quickly secured. The 
ukas of the 2l8t May, 1837, divided all the 
schools of Kussia into three claseea — high, 
middle, and low ; it ordered, at the same time, 
that the aerfa should only be admitted to the 
third dass, " in order that they may not be 
excited to rise above their condition." Yet in 
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1836, at Dorpat, and since 1838-39 at the 
other Hussion iiniveraities, lectures have been, 
instituted for hantUcrafl-tnideBmen, embrao- 
ing mechanics, chemistry, physica, techno- 
logy and metallurgy, which are attended with 
a good effect. The umnber of places o 
stiTiction has been greatly increaaed under the 
present Emperor; in the twelve years, fixnn. 
1826 to 1837, more than 460 new BchooU 
have been established, which is considerable^ 
takuig into account the difficulties caused 
from the paucity of proper teachers, and from 
local circumstances. 

Not counting Poland and Finnland, Rus- 
sia possesseil, in 1839, six universities (Dor- 
pat, Petersburg, Moscow, Chaikow, Kasaa 
and Kiew), containing 2307 students, and 
468 teachers ; three lyceums (Moscowj 
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Odessa, oad Iview), containing 452 acholars, 
and 80 teachers; 68 gymnasiums, attended 
by 16,506 scholars; 426 district schools, 884 
jtaroclilal schools, and 508 private boarding- 
Bchools. The number of scholars, in pro- 
portion to the [lopulation, was calciilated so 
&vourably to Russia, that in 1837 it was 
made out to be 1 out of every 45 persons 
(though this, indeed, is only the seventh part 
uf those who would attend schools in the 
German states): and even this estimate ap- 
pears to be merely an hypothesis of the Mi- 
jiister; for according to the Tables of the Mi- 
nister of Public Instruction, published by the 
Emperor's order in 1839, the whole number 
of scholars and students (exclusive of Po- 
land and Finnland) was 244,993. If this be 
compared with the 50,585,857 inhabitante of 
the same provinces, as returned by the Mi- 
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nister of the Home Department, we shall 
find the proportion to be only 1 scholar t» 
310 mdividuals. In this, however, 3668 
Jewish schools, and 398 Mohsmmedan me- 
dreeses, are not reckoned; from whence it 
appears more than problematical, whether the 
4,167,995 persona who are returned ofBdally 
as able to read and write, are really in*i 
structed even to that small amonnt, aa thisi 
would give 1 reader to every 12 persons. Li 
the kingdom of Poland, in 1839, the number 
of scholars was 70,000, at 1159 institutea; 
that is to say, 1 scholar to every 62 individii< 
ala — a proportion which we may conclude te 
be tolerably correct, from the greater Intel- 
ligence of Poland, and the relation of the 
Romish clergy to its people. 

In a atatiatical review of the physical ; 
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tivity of Huaaia, wHct produces abuoat ex- 
cliisively the ai-ticles of export, we must 
endeavour to ascertain first, whether the old 
merchandise for the foreign market conti- 
nues to £nd u ready sale; and also whether 
any new products have became known, which 
are avMlablc ibr a profitable commerce. It 
is evident, that in a country ao immense, 
tavi whose internal drcumstances are bo pecu- 
liar, the data for returns of ite production 
caimot be trusted to as very accurate. For 
the six last years, the crops in the corn-grow- 
ing governments have failed, either partially 
or altogether; and in 1834, more com was 
imported than vice verstL The hemp and flax 
trade m of the first importance for Eussia; 
in fact, the great demand in the west of Eu- 
rope for hemp, flax, siulcloth, and cordage, has 
on an average made this item amount to one- 
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fifth of the nliole value of the exijorts beat 
the two principal ports, viz. Petereburg an 
Kiga. Vineyards are on the increase, and a 
ready tlic importation of Frpiich and Hungaj 
rian wines has fallen off. The estimate foi 
native wines, in 1835, was 5,400,000 gab 
Ions. The tallow trade renders grazing a 
tattle a subject uf great consequence. Pe* 
tersburg exports In tliis article a yearly amount 
fif between £1,750,000 and £2,000,000, whid 
is a third of tlie value of her whole exporter 
The sheep walks in the Baltic province^ 
and in West and South Hussia, are inv- 
proving. This is shewn by the wool exported^ 
altliough the woollen niauufactories, supported 
at home by force, expend no inconaideraUfi 
quantity of the finer wools. From 1800 & 
1814, the yearly average was 713,2681bSii 
from 1814 to 1824, l,264,0681bs 
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1834 to 1837, U,028,4921bs.; and in 1838, 
12,985,41 61bB., vaJuedat £559,000. The fo- 
resta have been mucli damaged from inimode- 
late cuttingj and some are gone altogether, as 
the Muromsche and Brjanskieehe forests; yet 
in 1837 tJicy were eatimafed at 486,000,000 
acreB, 324,000,000 acres of which were Crown 
property. The three goyernmenta of Arch- 
angel, Olonetz and AVoIogda, contain half 
of the £.u^iaii forests, and scarcely one-for- 
tieth of her popnlfttion. The export of timber 
amoimtB in val.ue yearly to between £370,000 
and £435,000, half of which goes to England ; 
beedes about £1.30,000 worth of potash, one- 
fourth of which goes to Prussia. The fishe- 
ries and mines, although valuable as to pro- 
ductiveness, are principally converted to home 
purposes. The quantity of the precious me- 
tab and of copper rmsed during the hiet ten 
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years had not much increased; but cast and 
hammered iron is yearly manufactured to the 
amount of 432,OOO,0OOIb8. 



Manufacturing skill may be stated to have 
advanced considerably in the last decadei i 
but still requires factitious prot«ctioiL Most j 
of the wares which are now produced at 1 
home, and generally under the eye of fo- ] 
reign workmen, are of inferior value, and cost I 
more than the same articles imported as for- 
merly from abroad. It is impossible to fore- 
see how long this state of transition may laat, J 
till the goods and their value balance one 
another, so as to render it unneceasary to 
force a market. The nmnber of new manu- 
factories has increased rapidly, as may be seen I 
by the fact, that in all Rupsia, in the year \ 
1801, there were 2270 factories; in 1812, 
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2332; in 1820, 3724; in December, 1837, 
they had run up to 6450 factories and forges, 
employing 377,820 maflters and workmen; 
and in 1838 there were 6855 of such esta^ 
blishments, employing 412,931 maaters and 
workmen. Among tliem were 606 for woollen 
goods, 227 for ellk goods, 446 for eilk weav- 
ing, 1918 for leather dressing, 554 for tallow 
melting, 444 for candle making, 85 for was 
chandiing, 486 factories for metal goods, 131 
for sugar boiling, 115 saltpetre works, 184 
potash works, 109 chemical and colour works, 
142 paper, and 117 tobacco factories. 

The above facta display the commerce of 
Russia in its most important particulars. 
Her internal trade is carried on and improved 
mostly by the busy fairs of Nischni Novgo- 
rod (where goods were brought in 1838 to 
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the value of £7,250,000, of which £800, 
came from China); Korennaja, in the go 
vemment of Kursk (1838, £800,000 
goods) ; Irbit, in the government of Perm 
(1838,£930,000 in goods); Rostow (£485,00fl 
in goods); besides Kretsdiensk, and Bonmj 
in the governments of I'oltawa and Jakutzl 
at each of these, on an average, goods &oil 
£65,000 to £130,000 in value. Each go« 
vernment has its bank, and the whole o) 
their imited buainess amounted ki upwardt 
of £5,300,000 in 1836, which was £435, 
more than in the preceding year. From 185 
to the 18th March, 1838, there were foimi 
23 trading companies, which brought a ca| 
tal of £1,400,000 into circidation. 



If we examine the movements in cc 
acrce, aa indicated by the oiEcial lists of > 



porta and imports, we shall find little varia- 
tion since 1832, which is natural, as the 
exports of Kussia, at least within a tenth, 
consiat of raw production; and since the 
aboTe date there have been no impediments 
of any consequence placed in the way of im- 
portation. 

The official reports make the imports for 
1836 amount to £10,379,740; for 1837, to 
£11,014,376; for 1838, £10,837,552; of 
which £10,671,866 came from foreign coun- 
tries, £53,242 from Finnlaud, and £112,443, 
from the kingdom of Poland. Importation 
by land was one-twelfth, and that by sea 
eleven-twelfths, of the whole. As to the na- 
ture of the axticles, one-fourth was consum- 
ables, one-half for the use of manufactories, 
and one-fourth was manufactured goods. 
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The whole exports, in 1836, came to 
£12,413,985; in 1837, to £11,571,225; in 
1838, £13,716,748; of which foreign coun- 
tries took £13,125,711; Finnknd, £171,318; 
and the kingdom of Poland £417,356. Ex- 
portation hj land was one-sixteenth, or nearly^ 
and by sea over fifteen-sixteenths of the 
whole. One-tenth was consumables, eight- 
tenths was for manufacturing purposes;, and 
about one-tenth was manufactured goods. 
Half the whole amount of sea exports went 
through Petersburg, while the importations at 
this port engross three-fourths of the whole. 
Riga exported, in 1839, to the amount of 
£2,710,807, or one-fifth of all the exports 
of the country, while it only imported^ on an 
average, about one-fifteenth of the whole 
imports. Odessa has one-tenth of the ex- 
ports. Archangel and Taganrog (each on an 
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aTerage of years, from 1833 to 1839), about 
one-twentietli of the whole ; but, on the otlier 
hand, Odessa and Taganrog import nearly 
equal to their exports, while Archangel 
scarcely imports at all (only about one two- 
hundred-and-fortieth part of the whole). The 
other Russian porta in the Baltic, namely Li- 
bau and Reyel, have together one-thirtieth of 
the exports, and scarcely the one-hundred-and- 
eightieth of the imports of the State. 

The defensive forces of Russia have been 
newly organized by the ukas of the 9th Au- 
gust, 1835. Up to that period two large 
armies were maint^ed; these were now con- 
solidated, and the staff of one of them re- 
duced. The army is now divided into six 

arme coips" of infantry, each corps into 
three divisions, each division into two bri- 
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gades, each brigade into two regiments, and 
each regiment into six battalions of 1000 men 
each ; four battalions take the field, and two 
remidn as a reserve: so that each raiment, 
in fact, is 4000 strong, and each " arm^ corps" 
48,000 strong. To each of these six corps 
there is attached one division of light horse, 
in two brigades (Hussars and Huhlans), of 
two regiments each. Each regiment of horse 
consists of nine squadrons of 160 horses each, 
eight of which take the field, and one remains 
as a reserve ; so that a regiment in the field 
has 1280 horses, and a division 5120 horses. 
Besides this each corps has a division of artil- 
lery united to it, consisting of three brigades, 
with four batteries each of eight guns, and 
one brigade of horse artillery, one reserved 
battery, one park of artillery, and three sap- 
per battalions — ^together, 6000 men. Thus a 
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complete " arme corps " is 60,000 men strong, 
with 120 pieces of artillery; and the whole 
actiye army 360,000 men, and 720 pieces of 
artillery. Then comes the corps of guards, 
in three divisions of infantry, three divisions 
of cavalry, and one division of artillery with 
120 guns; then the grenai^er corps, equal in 
strength to ao infantry corps — both together 
1 14,000 men, and 240 gime. There are two 
reserved corps of cavalry, each of two divi- 
aions (Uhlans and Cuirassiers), each division 
of two brigades of two reg^ents eaeh, with 
two brigades of horse artillery, ajid a dragoon 
corps in two brigades of two regiments each, 
and one brigade of horse artillery ; altogether 
this cavalry coips consists of 30,000 men and 
horses. Finally, there are two independent 
" arme corps," of the Caucasus and Siberia, 
the first equal in strength to a whole corps. 
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the latter to a half one; so that the entire 
strength of the regular army in peace time 
amounts to 594,000 men, which at this time 
is equal to one per cent, of the population, as 
the Asiatics, and particularly those tribes who 
serve as irregular troops, are not included in 
this account. 



The fleet consists at present of 48 ships of 
the line (of 110 to 74 guns), 39 frigates (of 
60 to 44 guns), 34 corvettes and brigs (of 28 
to 10 guns), 6 cutters, 54 schooners, 35 bri- 
gantines and luggars, 25 floating batteries, 15 
war steamers, and 121 gun-boats; altogether 
367 large and small ships of war, mounting 
more than 7500 guns. Of these, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1839, there belonged to 
the fleet in the Baltic 13 ships of the line, 8 
frigates, 6 corvettes, 10 brigs, 5 brigantines. 
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3 luggare, 6 eteomers, 3 yachts of 10 guns, 
aiid 23 transports. 

The credit of Russia has improved in fo- 
reign markets during the last eight years; from 
her finances having been put in better order, 
and from the punctual diBcharge of her en- 
gagemente, and that in apite of new loans, 
constant warlike preparations in the Black 
Sea, and the expensive operations in Cir- 
caasia. Her whole terminating annuities and 
other stock, according to the last account, 
was, in the year 1839, about £41,000,000, 
that is, about two and two-third times 
the annual income of the State, which is a 
better position than the interest-paying debt 
of any other great country is in. The yearly 
income and expenditure must remain very 
doubtful to the public, as a collective ap- 
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proximation can only be made by taking se- 
parate data from different years; by doing 
which it appears that, exclusive of Poland, 
the income was about £18,000,000 sterling; 
and the usual yearly expenditure would be 
covered by this; but we only can ascertain in 
detail the amount of the debt, for which the 
interest and sinking fund requires yearly 
near £3,000,000. 



THE END. 
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